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^diiorint . 

The  College  Courant  republishes  Mr.  Harris’  paper 
on  the  Study  of  tne  Classics,  but  forgets  to  give  credit 
to  the  Educationist.  How  is  this,  Bro.  Day?  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  lend  you  our  thunder,  but  we  in¬ 
sist  that  you  shall  not  fulminate  it  as  your  own. 


What  with  ill  health  and  an  unusual  amount  of 
wSlrk,  most  of  our  contributors  who  are  writing  serials 
for  our  journal  have  been  unable  to  prepare  papers  for 
this  number.  They  will,  however,  be  continued  in  the 
May  number.  We  notice  that  Mr.  Harris’s  paper  on 
the  Study  of  the  Classics,  furnished  in  our  March  num¬ 
ber,  has  been  republished  by  some  of  the  leading  edu. 
cational  papers  in  New  England.  This  is  a  merited 
compliment  to  the  author.  It  is  not  the  only  corapli. 
ment  of  the  kind  that  has  been  paid  to  the  contribu¬ 
tors  of  the  Educationist. 


The  next  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Agassiz  is 
the  28th  day  of  May,  and  it  is  proposed  that  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  “Agassiz  Memorial  Teachers’  and  Pupils’ 
Fund"  be  made  on  that  day.  The  funds  are  to  be 
kept  separate,  and  the  income  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Muselim  of  Comparative  Zoology.  The 
end  sought  to  be  gained  is  most  praiseworthy  and  of  in¬ 
terest  to  every  educator  in  the  country.  A  circular  has 
been  issued  inviting  all  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
country  to  contribute  to  the  fund.  Remittances  should 
be  made  to  James  M.  Barnard,  Room  4,  No.  13  Ex¬ 
change  street,  Boston. 


The  spring  term  of  the  State  Normal  School  opened 
with  275  students,  being  57  per  cent,  more  than  the 
same  time  last  year.  Of  this  number  110  are  old  stu¬ 
dents,  and  165  enter  for  the  first  time.  It  is  impossible 


to  accommodate  this  number  properly,  on  account  of 
the  unfinished  condition  of  the  building,  and  all  ap¬ 
plications  from  this  time  must  be  refused.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  immediate  completion  of  the  building  is 
evident,  and  this  the  legislature  will  probably  hasten 
to  do  at  its  next  session.  In  the  meantime  the  friends 
of  education  in  other  portions  of  the  State  should  urge 
the  establishment  of  another  school  at  some  other 
point.  Indianapolis  is  probably  as  favorably  located  as 
any  city  or  town  in  the  State,  but  Richmond  would  be 
a  good  point  too,  and  a  school  in  that  portion  of  the 
State  would  always  be  well  supported.  It  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  gratifying  to  know  that  an  institution  ignoring  all 
clap-trap,  and  founded  upon  principles  so  philosophical, 
has  grown  into  such  favor  in  our  State.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  intelligence  of  the  Hoosier  schoolmaster. 


Richard  Owen  has  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the 
Purdue  University.  While  we  consider  this  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances  both 
for  the  school  and  for  Prof  Owen,  we  wish  to  bear  our 
humble  tribute  of  praise  to  the  superior  excellence, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  of  this  truly  noble  man. 
He  is  a  scholar,  and  “  a  ripe  and  good  one.”  In  his 
special  department— that  of  Natural  Science, — he  has 
few  superiors.  Indiana  is  proud  of  him,  and  proud  to 
claim  him  as  peculiarly  her  own.  It  is  a  matter  of  re¬ 
gret  that  he  permitted  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  a  position  so  unfitted  to  his  talents  and  his  edu¬ 
cation,  but  it  was  a  place  not  of  his  seeking,  and  his 
withdrawal  is  attended  with  no  discredit  or  dishonor. 
It  is  but  stating  a  truism  to  say  that  no  man  can  excel 
in  all  the  varied  departments  in  which  men  may  be 
called  upon  to  act.  We  believe,  however,  that  good 
will  grow  out  of  the  mistake  in  this,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  will  act  with  discretion  and  deliber¬ 
ation  in  choosing  his  successor.  The  men  who  can  Jill 
the  office  are  not  numerous,  and  should  not  be  looked 
for  among  college  presidents  or  professors.  A  success¬ 
ful,  practical  farmer,  who  has  had  the  advantages  of  a 
classical  education,  is  the  type  of  man  needed  for  the 
place. 


WHO  SHALL  ATTEND  OUR  SCHOOLS^  > 

This  is  a  question  that  is  still  troubling  some  of  our 
friends  in  the  rural  districts.  In  our  larger  cities  like 
Indianapolis,  the  fact  has  already  been  learned  that 
the  negro  boy  and  girl  can  study  the  same  lessons,  sit 
in  the  same  room,  and  recite  in  the  same  classes  as  the 
white  children,  without  any  injury  to  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  either  party.  A  colored  boy  is  considered 
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entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  a  white  boy  if  he 
behaves  himself  as  well,  and  vice  versa.  But  in  the 
rural  districts  it  seems  to  be  different.  There  the 
white  child  is  deemed  to  be  robbed  of  some  important 
and  sacred  right  if  the  black  boy  so  much  as  study  the 
same  lessons  as  he.  It  is  not  clear  just  what  these 
rights  are,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  complainants 
themselves  to  define  them.  The  law  however  seems 
to  be  on  the  side  of  equality  of  rights  among  citizens 
in  everything  pertaining  to  citizenship.  At  least  such 
is  the  construction  given  by  the  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Marion  county  in  a  recent  case.  The  main 
questions  in  this  case  were  regarding  the  right  of  col¬ 
ored  children  to  attend  public  schools,  and  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  some  sections  of  the  school  law. 
This  particular  case  was  an  application  for  mandate  to 
compel  certain  school  officers  of  Lawrence  township  to 
admit  the  children  of  Carey  Carter  (colored)  to  the 
public  school,  there  l>eing  no  school  for  colored  children 
only.  The  abstract,  of  Judge  Perkins’s  opinion  con¬ 
tained  a  summary  vihi-.a  may  be  briefly  expressed  in 
the  following  four  points : 

1.  That  the  Fourteenth  amendment  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  btates  made  colored  persons  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  State. 

2.  That  from  the  taking  effect  of  that  amendment, 
colored  children  bad  a  right  to  attend  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  with  white  children,  when  no  sep¬ 
arate  schools  for  them  were  organized;  and  this  by 
virtue  of  Art.  8,  Sec.  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

3.  That,  as  no  separate  schools  had  been  organized 
in  Lawrence  township,  colored  children  in  that  town¬ 
ship  had  a  right  to  attend  the  common  schools  therein, 
with  white  children. 

4.  That  the  last  clause  of  Section  3,  of  the  common 
school  act  for  the  organization  of  separate  schools  is 
unconstitutional  and  void.  (Act  of  May  13,  1869.) 


WHO  SHALL  TEACH  OUR  SCHOOLSt 

This  is  the  question  of  all  others,  most  important, 
and  apparently  most  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  not  as 
to  fitness  in  respect  to  scholarship  or  moral  character 
that  there  seems  to  be  any  difference  of  opinion,  but 
it  is  rather  the  question  of  sex. 

There  are  several  large  towns  and  many  smaller 
ones  in  the  West,  in  which  all  the  teaching  is  done  by 
women.  There  are  many  others  into  which  the  mas¬ 
culine  element  has  been  introduced  in  the  shape  of 
inexperienced  young  men  of  little  scholarship,  or  of 
second  or  third  class  men  in  point  of  intellectual 
power.  But  this  is  oftentimes  more  a  masculine  ele¬ 
ment  in  form  than  in  fact,  and  it  is  evident  to  the 
most  casual  observer  that  in  those  schools  the  leading 
and  governing  influence  emanates  from  the  women. 
Now  as  to  the  matter  of  choice  between  a  second  or 
third  rate  man  and  a  first  rate  woman,  there  ought  not  to 
be  two  opinions.  The  woman  is  to  be  preferred  all 
the  time.  But  when  the  choice  is  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  women  and  men  of  the  same  relative  standing, 


there  are  other  things  to  be  considered.  Principal 
among  these  is  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

This  work  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  viz :  government 
and  teaching — we  use  these  words  in  their  common 
signification ; — and  teaikbing  should  be  considered  in 
reference  to  Primary  an^Hmh  Schools.  It  is  settled 
that  for  instruction  in  theY^JVry  and  lower  interme¬ 
diate  schools,  women  are  much  better  fitted  than 
men ;  and  this  seems  to  be  about  all  that  is  settled. 
Now  we  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  rising  generation  that  the  matter  of 
government  and  higher  instruction  be  just  as  definite¬ 
ly  determined. 

The  mass  of  people,  and  with  these  we  include 
school  boards,  can  not  see  below  the  surface  of  a 
school.  If,  therefore,  the  exterior  is  up  to  the  required 
stc.ndard,  the  work  is  approved.  Again,  it  has  been 
the  fashion  for  several  years  past  to  place  a  great  deal 
of  stress  upon  a  careful  observance  of  the  minutest  de¬ 
tails  of  “order"  so  called.  Hence,  those  teachers 
who  excel  in  this  department  have  had  but  little 
trouble  to  obtain  and  retain  lucrative  positions,  even 
when  very  deficient  in  scholarship  or  in  other  things 
as  important.  And  it  has  come  to  be  quite  generally 
believed  in  some  circles  that  teaching  is  particularly 
and  peculiarly  a  woman’s  business,  on  account  of  her 
natural  inclination  to  attend  to  details. 

Now  we  submit  that  this  is  a  false  notion,  and  that 
it  is  doing  more  to  prevent  the  realization  of  “  the 
school  ’’  than  anything  else.  The  school  is  subject  to 
the  same  law  as  the  family.  As  the  family  is  lame 
and  one-sided  without  the  father,  so  is  the  school  but 
half  a  school  without  the  “  master.”  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  departments  of  “  government  ’’  and 
higher  instruction.  To  speak  definitely, — what  we 
mean  to  say  is,  that  the  controlling  influence  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  our  schools  in 
respect  to  the  teaching  and  the  management  of  pupils  in 
their  rooms,  should  be  exerted  by  women :  that  each 
building  containing  many  grades  should  be  under  the 
general  control  and  management  of  a  competeni 
man :  and  that  in  the  department  of  higher  instruc¬ 
tion  the  directing  and  governing  influence  both  im¬ 
mediate  and  remote,  should  emanate  from  full  grown, 
competent  men.  These  men  should  have  the  natural 
capabilities  that  would,  if  developed,  make  them  suc¬ 
cessful  in  any  departments  of  business  or  profes¬ 
sional  life. 

We  do  not  under  estimate  the  importance  of 
woman’s  influence.  That  is  essential,  and  of  eqiial 
value  in  the  education  of  the  child ;  but  while  it  should 
be  the  principal  and  governing  influence  in  the  lower  de¬ 
partments,  it  should  not  be  the  principal  and  governing 
influence  in  the  higher. 


A  Normal  Institute  for  the  benefit  of  those  wishing 
to  better  fit  themselves  for  teaching,  will  be  held  at 
Somerset,  Wabash  Co.,  commencing  August  10th  and 
continuing  six  weeks.  For  particulars  address  John 
Fenington,  Somerset,  Ind. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  time  has  come  in  our  educational  progress  when 
the  office  of  State  Superintendent  should  be  filled  by 
the  ablest  man  in  the  State.  He  should  not  only  be  a 
scholar,  but  also  a  man  possessed  of  practical  wisdom 
and  broad  and  liberal  Views.  He  should  be  a  man 
whom  all  classes  of  people  can  look  upon  as  a  compe¬ 
tent  leader  in  educational  affairs.  One  who  can  mould 
public  opinion  and  who  can  influence  legislation. 
There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  in  which  there  is  more 
activity  or  more  real  progress  in  school  work  than  in 
this,  and  we  need  a  strong,  scholarly,  brainy  man  at 
the  helm.  Our  selections  heretofore  have  not  been 
altogether  fortunate  in  some  particulars.  Few  of  them 
have  been  regarded  as  leaders.  They  have  done  rea¬ 
sonably  well,  but  no  better  than  any  one  out  of  five  of 
our  average  men  could  do.  In  fact  some  of  them  have 
been  objects  of  ridicule  more  than  men  of  influence. 
This  is  a  humiliation  that  the  friends  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation  ought  not  to  be  called  tipon  again  to  endure. 
Give  us  a  man.  We  care  not  so  much  whether  he  is 
skilled  in  all  the  details  of  the  school.  Better  perhaps 
that  he  should  not  be;  for  they  do  not  always  tend 
toward  the  broadest  culture,  or  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  views  of  educational  afiairs.  He  needs  the  quali. 
ties  of  a  department  commander  rather  than  those  of 
a  drill  sergeant.  He  should  be  able  to  grasp  the  grand 
and  beautiful  thought  that  is  struggling  to  find  a  full 
and  complete  expression  in  the  Free  School,  and  he 
should  be  able  to  discover  the  relations  of  this  thought 
to  the  other  great  fundamental  thoughts  that  form 
the  foundation  of  our  civilization.  Such  a  man  would 
enter  upon  the  work  glowing  with  an  inspiration  that 
is  only  possible  for  such  an  one  to  possess;  and  he 
would  be  a  never  failing  source  of  inspiration  to  others. 
We  long,  we  yearn,  we  pray  for  such  a  leader.  But  to 
whom  shall  we  pray  ?  To  the  political  parties  ?  The 
Bepublican  party,  they  say,  is  dying,  and  in  its  final 
struggle  for  existence  it  will  reach  out  for  such  stand¬ 
ard  bearers  as  can  control  the  most  votes.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  they  say,  is  already  dead,  but  its  ghost  has 
returned,  and  in  its  desperate  efforts  to  resurrect  the 
party  it  will  only  question  its  standard  bearers  con¬ 
cerning  their  fidelity  to  the  old-time  Democracy.  But 
there  is  one  ray  of  hope, — the  Grangers. — They, 
Phoenix  like,  seem  about  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of 
these  parties,  and  ^o  them  we  shall  look,  with  the 
hope  that  the  only  questions  they  will  ask  of  their 
candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
will  have  immediate  reference  to  his  fitness  for  the 
office.  The  Educationist  pledges  its  support  to  the 
most  capable  man,  without  regard  to  politics. 


We  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  few  copies  of 
April  and  May  numbers  of  the  Educationist,  for  the 
year  1873.  For  a  limited  number  for  either  of  these 
months,  we  shall  be  very  willing  to  pay  ten  cents  per 
copy.  Of  course  they  must  be  in  proper  condition  for 
binding. 
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PSYCHOLOGY.— No.  V. 


Having  noticed  briefly  the  relation  of  the  size  of  the 
brain  to  mental  ability,  we  consider  next  the  same 
problem  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  brain 
in  the  cranium.  The  works  of  Spurzheim  and  Gall  a 
few  years  ago  called  the  attention  of  physiologists  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  so-called  science  of  phrenology.  It  was 
proposed  by  these  writers  and  their  followers  to  segre¬ 
gate  the  cerebral  convolutions  and  assign  to  each  one 
of  them  a  special  mental  function.  If  we  are  not  able 
to  accept  the  conclusions  of  tne  phrenologists,  we  must 
at  least  give  them  credit  for  remarkable  ingenuity  and 
tireless  industry.  .  By  their  researches  they  materially 
advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  brain  and  helped  to  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  first  principles  of  a  true  psy¬ 
chology.  While  we  laugh  at  their  absurdities  we  ad¬ 
mire  their  zeal.  Their  investigations  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  living  but  extended  also  to  the  dead. 
Thousands  of  crania  were  examined  and  their  peculiar 
conformations  carefully  noted.  Certain  elevations  or 
depressions  of  the  skull  were  made  to  correspond  to 
certain  mental  qualities  of  the  individual  while  living. 
By  such  studies  of  the  living  and  dead  their  phreno¬ 
logical  charts  were  developed  and  completed.  All  of 
the  readers  of  the  Educationist  have  doubtless  seen 
the  brain  thus  “platted”  on  the  frontispiece  of  the 
Phrenological  Jounial.  They  have  there  seen  language 
pushing  out  the  eye  balls;  form,  size,  etc.,  forming  the 
corners  of  the  forehead;  ideality,  wit,  with  kindred 
squares  making  its  front  elevation,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  category  of  mental  powers  and  passions. 
The  physiologist  of  to-day  does  not  say  that  there  are 
no  localizations  in  the  brain  of  special  functions,  but  he 
does  most  emphatically  say  that  there  is  not  one  particle 
of  scientific  evidence  in  favor  of  such  a  distribution  of 
the  mental  powers  as  has  been  made  by  the  pseudo¬ 
phrenologists.  The  whole  theory  and  practice  of  phre¬ 
nology,  so-called,  is  a  stupendous  fraud,  a  libel  on 
science.  Phrenologists  are  not  even  agreed  upon  the 
locality  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech,  although 
this  faculty,  as  proved  by  pathological  investigations,  is 
located  very  frequently  in  the  middle  and  anterior 
portions  of  th^  left  cerebral  hemisphere.  Dr.  Flint, 
the  most  positive  advocate  of  this  theory,  says,  never¬ 
theless,  that  he  must  agree  with  Dr.  Hammond  that 
the  organ  of  language  can  not  be  absolutely  restricted 
to  those  parts. 

We  can  not  more  appropriately  leave  off  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  special  locality  than  by  quoting  the  words  of 
I  Dr.  Flint,  that  “  this  has  so  slight  a  basis  in  fact  that  it 
does  not  at  the  present  day  merit  serious  scientific  dis¬ 
cussion.” 

But  there  are  some  things  upon  which  there  is  more 
general  agreement.  The  broad,  full  forehead  has  al¬ 
ways  been  regarded  as  an  index  of  intellectuality;  and 
not  without  reason.  From  this  we  infer  that  the  facul- 
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ties  of  perception,  memory,  reason,  judgment  and  the 
like,  are  chiefly  the  result  of  molecular  changes  in  the 
anteSor  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  various  passions 
and  emotions  seem  to  prefer  the  superior  and  especially 
the  posterior  regions  of  the  brain.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  posterior  brain  of  women  is  relatively  larger 
than  in  men,  which  probably  explains  why  women  feel 
more  and  think  less.  But  these  facts,  if  they  are  facts, 
are  yet  so  nebulous  and  so  disturbed  by  exceptions,'that 
they  do  not  justify  the  phrenologist  in  estimating  a 
man’s  intellectual  ability,  his  nearness  to  Paradise  and 
his  affinity  to  the  ape  by  a  tape  line  from  ear  to  ear  on 
the  frontal  bone  over  the  vertex  and  around  the  occiput. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence,  anatomical,  physiologi* 
cal  or  pathological,  bating  the  single  exception  of  the 
faculty  of  articulate  speech,  to  justify  the  belief  that 
the  brain  acts  other  than  as  a  whole  in  the  process  of 
cerebration. 


ARITHMETICAL  NOTE— HOW  TO  TEACH 
LONG  DIVISION 

BY  MOSES  C.  STETEVS. 

I  think  it  is  a  common  practice  lu  ning  long  di 
vision  to  begin  with  small  divisors.  If  it  be  taught 
before  short  division,  such  divisors  as  2,  3  and  4  are  at 
first  used ;  but  if  the  pupil  has  been  previously  taught 
short  division,  then  13,  14  and  15  are  at  first  used. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  in  either  case  large 
divisors  be  used.  The  pupil  is  to  be  taught  that  there 
are  four  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  operation,  viz: 
1st,  See  how  many  times ;  2d,  Multiply  ;  3d,  Subtract ; 
4th,  Bring  down.  To  illustrate  these  steps  take  such 
a  number  for  the  divisor  as  10236,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  left-hand  digit  is  1,  and  the  digit 
next  to  it  is  0.  With  this  divisor  and  any  number,  as  ] 
56878543,  for  a  dividend,  any  one  that  is  willing  to 
perform  the  operation  will  see  that  the  pupil  will  have 
no  trouble  in  the  first  step  after  he  is  once  instructed 
how  to  proceed ;  and  the  second  and  third  steps  will 
be  a  much  better  practice  in  multiplication  and  sub¬ 
traction  than  if  the  divisor  were  a  small  number. 

And  further  than  this,  he  will  be  obliged  to  dwell 
long  enough  on  these  operations  to  make  a  permanent 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  hence  he  will  get  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  operatio.i  quicker  than  if  each  step  passes 
in  succession  as  rapidly  b>efore  the  mind  as  is  the  case 
if  2  or  3  be  the  divisor.  After  the  pupil  has  become 
familiar  with  the  operation,  let  the  left-hand  digit  be 
changed  to  2,  3,  and  so  on,  thus  approaching  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  process  gradually. 


INACCURACY  IN  TEXT-BOOKS  ON  NATU- 
BAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  MOBOAK. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  department  of  Natural  Science 
which  requires  for  its  successful  comprehension  greater 
clearness  in  the  definition  of  terms,  and  more  exact 


statement  of  its  underlying  principles  than  Natural 
Philosophy.  The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to 
present  two  or  three  points  in  which  many  of  the  com¬ 
mon  text-books  on  this  subject  are  at  fault,  and  whose 
errors  tend  to  mislead  students  in  their  application  of 
philosophical  principles  to  practical  questions  that 
may  arise. 

The  commonly  accepted  theory  in  regard  to  matter 
is,  that  it  is  composed  of  infinitesimal  parts  called 
atoms,  which  are  not  in  absolute  contact  with  each 
other,  but  separated  by  spaces  that  may  be  vastly 
greater  than  the  magnitude  of  the  atoms  themselves. 
These  spaces,  as  well  as  the  atoms,  are  so  exceedingly 
small  that  singly  they  are  beyond  the  ken  of  the  hu¬ 
man  eye,  aided  by  the  most  powerful  microscope,  and 
hence  the  body  appears  solid,  just  as  the  “  Milky 
W ay  ”  in  the  heavens  appears  solid,  though  its  con¬ 
stituent  suns  are  scattered  at  inconceivably  vast  dis¬ 
tances  from  one  another.  These  atoms  are  supposed 
by  many  to  be  revolving  about  one  another  as  the 
planets  of  our  system  revolve  about  the  sun.  To  ac¬ 
count  for  the  form  of  a  body,  philosophers  very  prop¬ 
erly  assume  that  the  atoms  are  held  in  position  by  two 
molecular  forces ;  one,  an  attractive,  the  other  a  repel- 
lant  force ;  fhe  former  called  cohesion,  the  latter  very 
closely  allied  to  heat.  The  explanation  frequently 
given  of  the  difference  between  solids,  liquids  and 
gases,  as  to  their  form,  is  this :  In  a  solid,  the  attract* 
ive  force  is  greater  than  the  repellant;  in  a  liquid  they 
are  equal,  and  in  a  gas  the  repellant  is  the  greater. 
On  first  view,  without  careful  consideration,  this  ex¬ 
planation  would  seem  very  plausible.  Let  us  examine 
it  in  relation  to  its  conformity  to  the  laws  of  force. 
It  is  an  axiom  in  physics  that  any  body  acted  upon  by 
two  precisely  equal  forces  in  opposite  directions,  must 
be  in  equilibrium  or  remain  at  rest.  Also,  if  a  body  is 
moving  in  a  circle,  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces  must  balance  each  other — if  in  an  ellipse  the 
average  centripetal  must  equal  the  average  centrifugal 
force.  Whatever  view,  therefore,  we  may  take  of  the 
condition  of  the  atoms,  if  the  body  is  neither  increas¬ 
ing  nor  decreasing  in  size,  the  forces  acting  upon  them 
cannot  be  unequal.  If  the  attractive  were  greater  than 
the  repellant,  the  body  must  decrease  in  size,  and  vice 
versa. 

Again,  the  too  common  method  of  calculating  the 
momentum,  or  “  quantity  of  motion  ”  of  a  moving 
body;  that  is,  to  multiply  the  weight  by  the  velocity, 
though  allowable  for  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  is  not  sufficiently  exact  for  thorough  scientific 
instruction.  By  this  method,  a  pistol  ball  weighing 
two  ounces  has  a  momentum  of  1000  if  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  500-  feet  per  second.  But  ask  a  class  of 
pupils  what  the  momentum  would  be  if  a  hole  were 
made  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  the  pistol 
were  fired  there  where  the  weight  of  the  ball  would 
evidently  be  nothing,  and  the  large  majority  of  the 
class  would  answer  at  once  that  as  the  weight  is 
nothing,  the  momentum  would  be  nothing,  and 
consequently  the  shot  would  be  harmless! — whereas,  a 
child  properly  instructed  as  to  momentum  would 
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know  at  once  that  a  pistol  ball,  fired  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  supposed,  would  penetrate  a  block  of 
wood  as  far  as  when  fired  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


''TO"— WHAT  IS  IT* 

The  little  word  to  that  always  precedes  the  English 
infinitive,  or  forms,  rather,  a  part  of  our  infinitive  mood, 
is  by  some  called  a  preposition.  And  it  does  seem  some¬ 
times  both  to  connect  and  to  govern  just  like  a  ptepo- 
sition.  Some,  again,  consider  it  the  Greek  article;  and 
the  Greeks  certainly  did  use  their  article,  to,  along 
with  their  infinitive,  and  even  declined  them  both  to 
gather;  that  is,  used  them  in  the  oblique  cases  and 
especially  in  the  genitive.  But  the  better  opinion  is 
that  along  with  an  English  verb,  to  is  simply  the  generic 
verb  do,  with  d  changed  to  its  cognate  t.  This  certainly 
is  true,  that  do  is  the  most  generic  or  widely-applied 
verb  of  the  language  and  may  be  put  in  apposition  with 
any  other  verb  except  be,  and  possibly  even  with  that. 
When  thus  used  along  with  another  verb,  do  always  de¬ 
notes  action,  (doing),  in  the  general;  and  the  other 
verb  specifies  the  particular  kind  of  action.  Thus,  I 
do  walk  daily,  asserts,  first,, that  I  daily  act,  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  I  act  in  that  specific  way  which  we  call 
“  walk”  or  walking.  I  want  to  eat,  means  I  want  the  act  \ 
or  doing,  whose  specific  name  is  eating.  I  love  to  learn, 
means  I  love  that  particular  kind  of  doing  whose  name 
is  learning. 

Now,  as  nouns  in  apposition  ought  to  stand  as  closely 
together  as  possible,  so  these  two  appositional  verbs 
ought  never  to  be  separated  by  an  intervening  word. 
Thus  taught  all  the  old  writers  on  grammar.  And 
thus  ought  all  writers  still  both  to  teach  and  to  prac¬ 
tice.  For  this  is  the  law  of  the  language,  the  law  of 
reputable  and  national  usage. 

It  is  then  a  blunder  and  a  blemish  to  say,  “  Our  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  appear  to  properly  encourage  skill.” 
“  Properly  to  encourage  skill"  would  certainly  sound  bet¬ 
ter  to  any  cultivated  ear.  And  so  does  it  always  sound 
better  to  put  the  adverb  (any  modifying  word  or 
phrase)  either  before  the  to,  and  thus  before  both  of  the 
appositional  verbs,  or  else  after  both  of  them.  In  the 
clause.  ”  proper  to  be  used  to  best  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
pose,”  the  adverb  “best”  ought  to  follow  the  verb 
“  accomplish.”  The  rule  is.  Never  separate  the  two  parts 
of  the  infinitive  mood  by  an  intervening  word.  And  it  is  a 
rule  without  one  just  exception.  monroe. 


^elections. 

PROFESSIONA L  STUD  Y. 

Among  the  practical  studies  for  teachers.  Mental 
Philosophy  is  foremost.  Teaching  never  can  and 
never  ought  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession  with 
those  who  do  not  practically  recognize  this  science  as 
its  foundation  Its  relation  to  Didactics  has  not  been 
duly  appreciated,  and  as  a  natural  result,  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  too  little  attention  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
Its  advantages  may  not  merely  be  inferred  from  the 


intrinsic  interest  and  dignity  of  the  science.  It  has 
special  adaptations  to  the  wants  and  daily  work  of  the 
teacher. 

This  study  will  be  pre-eminent  service  to  the  teacher  in 
his  own  mental  discipline.  Just  views  of  the  powers,  ca¬ 
pacities,  and  laws  of  the  mind  are  obviously  conducive 
to  self-culture,  for  they  reveal  the  conditions  of  its 
growth.  Philosophy  is  as  old  as  the  race,  and  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  of  man.  Every  thinker  will  have  some  phi¬ 
losophy.  Certainly  the  teacher  should  have  a  definite 
system,  for  his  philosophy, whatever  it  may  be,  will  mould 
bis  plans  for  self  improvement,  and  shape  his  efforts 
for  the  training  of  others.  He  must  cease  to  Aink, 
if  he  abjure  ail  philosophy,  As  he  will  hold  and  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  apply  some  theories  of  mind 
and  its  culture,  it  is  a  question  of  paramount  interest 
whether  these  principles  are  true  or  false,  partial  or 
systematic,  mastered  as  a  science,  by  the  study  of  the 
book  and  the  living  subject,  or  picked  up  incidentally, 
intelligently  and  persistently  applied  to  a  well  chosen 
end,  or  casually  and  unconsciously  employed,  without 
reference  to  a  definite  result.  That  is  most  valuable 
in  education  which  sets  the  mind  to  the  most  intense 
activity.  No  science  is  better  adapted  to  sharpen, 
energize  and  expand  the  mind,  and  form  habits  of  at¬ 
tention,  discrimination  and  reflection.  The  study  of 
its  great  principles,  comprehending  the  sublimest  sub¬ 
jects  of  human  thought,  is  fitted  to  awaken  a  love  of 
truth,  of  investigation  and  discovery,  and  to  free  the 
mind  from  the  thralldom  of  trivialities. 

Menial  Philosophy  is  of  interest  to  teachers,  as  one  of  the 
appropriate  school  studies.  The  common  explanation  of 
its  neglect  in  the  preparatory  course  of  teachers  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  required  to  give  instruction  in 
this  department.  But  it  will  be  found  a  most  useful 
study  for  advanced  classes  in  our  high  schools  and 
academies  'ny  of  our  leading  principles  can  be 

taught  in  juiuU^.u  -al  lessons  to  those  who  have  not 
suflScient  time  or  maturity  to  pursue  the  science.  An 
important  result  is  gained  if  pupils  are  thus  led  early 
to  watch  the  operations  of  their  own  minds  and  to 
adopt  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  Percep¬ 
tive  and  Representative  Powers,  and  of  gaining  the 
command  of  the  faculties  and  the  discipline  of  the 
will.  Skillful  instructions  will  initiate  processes  of 
observation  and  thought  which  the  child  will  himself 
delight  to  repeat,  and  by  repetition,  they  will  become 
the  fixed  and  controlling  habits  and  vitalizing  forces 
of  the  mind. 

A  true  understanding  of  the  relation  of  Psychology  to 
Teaching  would  greatly  modify,  if  not  revolutionize,  our  sys¬ 
tems  and  processes  of  instruction.  Mental  philosophy  un¬ 
derlies  the  whole  work  of  education,  which  can  claim 
the  dignity  of  a  science  only  as  it  rests  on  this  broad 
basis.  Among  the  many  practical  questions  which  this 
subject  suggests  to  the  teacher,  are  the  following : 

1.  What  is  the  great  end  of  intellectual  education 
to  which  all  processes  should  be  strictly  subordinate 
and  subservient?  In  the  chapter  on  Culture  and 
Knowledge  I  have  aimed  to  show  that  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  paramount  importance.  Correct  views  on  this 
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point  will  modify  and  determine  all  the  teacher’s 
plans  and  methods.  A  mistake  here  would  be  funda¬ 
mental,  and  would  greatly  impair  any  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  however  complete  in  other  particulars. 

2.  What  are  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
which  are  to  be  educated  ?  The  teacher  too  often  as¬ 
sumes  the  sacred  responsibilities  of  his  profession 
without  a  definite  outline  of  his  work.  Although  it 
is  his  great  business  to  operate  upon  mind,  he  has  not 
yet  considered  the  number  and  nature  of  the  intel- 
lectua^powers,  and  the  implements  which  he  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  in  all  study  and  science.  The  physician  must 
understand  the  organs  and  structure  of  the  body,  the 
conditions  of  growth,  the  laws  of  health,  the  causes 
and  preventions  as  well  as  the  remedies  of  disease. 
The  law  demands  this  knowledge  as  essential  to  the 
medical  practitioner.  Does  not  the  training  of  the 
mind  equally  require  the  study  of  its  faculties  and 
their  laws  of  development  ?  May  the  culture  of  the 
mind — far  more  subtle  and  important  than  the  body — 
be  safely  entrusted  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its 
nature?  Useful  in  any  profession,  this  knowledge  is 
essential  to  the  true  teacher  who  lives  and  moves  and 
has  his  being  in  the  sphere  of  mind,  and  whose  con¬ 
stant  duty  is  to  mould  and  develop  it. 

3.  What  is  the  order,  as  to  time,  in  which  these 
faculties  are  to  be  addressed  and  developed?  This 
question,  though  seldom  raised,  is  most  important  and 
practical.  When  properly  answered,  it  will  effect  rad¬ 
ical  changes,  especially  in  primary  schools,  and  suggest 
numerous  and  useful  methods  of  interesting  the 
smallest  children.  The  inquiry  so  frequently  made, 

“  How  can  I  keep  these  little  ones  out  of  mischief?” 
receive  only  a  partial  answer  in  the  common  direc¬ 
tion  : — y  Give  them  something  to  do.”  It  should 
rather  be  the  study  of  the  teacher  to  find  occupations 
adapted  to  their  years  and  tastes,  accordant  with  the 
natural  law  of  development,  and  fitted  to  improve  as 
well  as  please.  Such,  for  example,  are  frequent  gen-  I 
eral  exercises,  object-lessons,  exercises  in  drawing,  and 
the  innumerable  expedients  well  suited  to  interest 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  train  the  senses  and 
cultivate  observation. 

4.  What  exercises  are  required  for  the  healthful 
training  of  each  faculty  ?  What  processes  and  direc¬ 
tions  will  be  most  conducive  to  habits  of  attention, 
analysis,  and  classification,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Perceptive  and  Representative  faculties?  These 
and  many  similar  questions  of  equal  interest  belong 
to  the  department  of  Llental  Philosophy. 

5.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  several  school 
studies  to  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind  ?  Each 
subject  of  study  has  some  special  adaptations  to  par¬ 
ticular  necessities  of  the  juvenile  mind.  The  teacher 
who  has  duly  pondered  this  question  will  no  longer 
employ  any  text  book  or  science  as  an  end,  but  only  as 
a  means  to  the  big’  “r  .and  more  important  end  of  dis¬ 
ciplining  some  particular  faculty  or  faculties  of  the 
mind.  A  text-book  -designed  to  train  the  reasoning 
powers  will  be  more  likely  to  accomplish  its  object 
when  that  paramount  end  and  the  adaptation  of  the 


means  are  both  distinctly  before  the  mind.  When 
Geography  is  employed  primarily  as  an  instrument  of 
cultivating  observation,  conception  and  memory,  the 
lessons  illustrated  on  the  globes,  and  the  maps  mastered 
by  making  them  from  memory,  will  remain  vividly  da- 
guerreotyped  on  the  retina  in  their  exact  forms,  rela¬ 
tions  and  proportions ;  and,  what  is  still  better,  as  the 
result  of  this  intelligent  training  for  a  specific  end,  the 
process  can  be  repeated  at  will,  in  reference  to  any  ob¬ 
jects  of  perception  and  description ;  and  thus  the  child 
gains  a  new  and  invaluable  power,  which  enters  into 
all  the  graver  operations  of  the  mind,  in  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  history,  poetry  and  the  fine  arts. 

6.  What  is  the  proper  arrangement  and  succession 
of  studies? 

My  present  purpose  and  space  forbid  the  attempt  to 
answer  these  questions.  They  all  grow  out  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  mind,  and  are  now  presented  to  indi¬ 
cate  its  practical  bearings. — Northrop' s  “  Education 
Abroad.’’ 


WHAT  PARENTS  WANT  OF  SCHOOL. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  teachers  says  that  in 
the  case  of  two  thousand  or  more  boys  who  have 
passed  under  his  care,  no  parent  has  forgiven  him  if 
he  said,  “  Your  boy  is  not  quick  or  bright;  but  he  is 
thoroughly  pure,  and  true,  and  good."  They  did  not 
forgive  him  for  saying  so,  because  they  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  goodness  could  be  attained  in  any 
odd  hour  or  so;  but  the  brightness  or  quickness 
seemed  of  much  larger  importance.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  teacher  said,  Your  boy  learns  every  les¬ 
son  and  recites  it  well ;  he  is  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
and  will  take  any  place  he  chooses  in  any  school,” 
nine  parents,  he  says,  out  of  ten  are  satisfied,  though, 
he  should  have  to  add,  "  1  wish  1  was  as  sure  that  he  was 
honest,  pure  and  unselfish.  But  in  the  truth,  the 
other  boys  do  not  like  him ;  and  I  am  afraid  there  is 
something  wrong.”  To  that  warning,  he  says  people 
I’eply,  “  Ah,  well,  1  was  a  little  wild  myself  when  I 
was  a  boy.  That  will  all  come  right  in  time.”  “  Will 
come  right,”  as  if  that  were  the  one  line  of  life  which 
took  care  of  itself,  which  needed  no  training ;  the 
truth  being  that  this  is  the  only  thing  which  requires 
eternity  for  its  correction,  if  the  work  of  time  have 
not  been  eagerly  and  carefully,  and  with  prayer 
wrought  through. —  Old  and  New. 


§choot  Officers’  ^e$^rtmmt. 


DUTIES  OF  TRUSTEES. 

In  my  previous  articles  I  have  spoken  of  the  duty  of 
Trustees  relative  to  school-grounds,  their  enclosure, 
shading  and  ornamentation,  and  also  of  the  relation  of 
Trustees  to  teachers.  1  propose  in  this  article  to  offer 
an  opinion  upon  the  duties  of  Trustees  in  reference  to 
public  meetings  in  school-houses. 

In  cities  and  villages,  denominational  interest  is  ca- 
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pable  of  building  suitable  edifices  and  halls  for  reli¬ 
gious  meetings.  It  is  not  always  so  in  the  country. 
Often  it  is  found  convenient  for  the  school-room  to  be 
thus  used.  Is  such  use  in  harmony  with  the  interests 
and  designs  of  the  State? 

I  conceive  it  to  be  the  interest  of  the  State  to  invite 
into  service  every  class  of  citizens  who  desire  to  impart 
either  moral,  intellectual,  scientific,  or  agricultural  “  knowl¬ 
edge  and  learning.”  Lectures,  writing-schools,  reli¬ 
gious  meetings,  literary  societies.  Sabbath  schools,  are 
all  educational  appliances,  and  when  properly  con¬ 
ducted  must  contribute,  each  in  its  particular  way,  to 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  general  intelligence 
and  a  higher  and  better  order  of  citizenship.  It  takes 
a  well-informed  mind  and  a  good  conscience  to  make 
a  good  citizen.  Whatever  will  secure  these  is  a  desir¬ 
able  aid  to  the  State. 

Sometimes  during  revival  meetings  a  crowded  house 
makes  damage  to  furniture,  and  instances  occur  when 
disorders  are  met  with.  When  such  is  the  case  the 
Trustees  can  require  interested  parties  to  pledge  satis¬ 
factory  amends  for  damages,  and  also  that  disorders 
shall  be  suppressed.  When  this  can  not  be  done,  a 
Trustee,  1  think,  would  be  fully  justifiable  in  withhold¬ 
ing  his  liberty  for  school-houses  to  be  so  used. 

Such  a  course  of  proceeding  would  serve  as  a  whole¬ 
some  check  upon  disorder  and  make  every  good  citizen 
conscious  of  his  responsibility.  It  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  State  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  teaching 
than  to  be  without  it.  All  appliances  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  which  tend  to  stimulate  and  develop  the 
general  talent  and  character  of  the  people,  and  lead  to 
self-culture. 

In  like  manner  Sabbath-schools  become  a  great  aux¬ 
iliary  to  the  common  school.  This  is  an  aid  the  State 
can  not  well  do  without.  The  State  has  as  great  an 
interest  in  this  work  as  the  church.  It  is,  I  apprehend, 
this  consideration  which  opened  the  public-school 
buildings  to  denominational  and  other  private  schools 
when  the  public  funds  are  exhausted.  The  State  is 
glad  to  have  all  the  volunteer  aid  it  can  get  to  supple¬ 
ment  its  own  work.  parke. 


STATE  TEACHER'S  LICENSE. 

Examination  for  State  Certificates  will  be  held  by 
the  members  of  thq  State  Board  of  Education  at  the 
following  places : 

Fort  Wayne,  conducted  by  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

Lafayette,  conducted  by  M.  B.  Hopkins,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Indiana. 

Cambridge  City,  conducted  by  A.  C.  Shortridge,  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Indianapolis,  conducted  by  W.  A.  Jones,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana. 

Seymour,  conducted  by  Cyrus  Nutt,  of  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Vincennes,  conducted  by  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Evansville, 
Indiana. 

The  examinations  at  each  of  these  places  will  begin 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the  7th  of  July,  at  9  o’clock. 


At  the  close  of  the  examinations  the  Board  will 
meet  at  the  ofiBce  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Indianapolis,  to  examine  the  papers  of  the 
candidates.  Immediately  thereafter,  each  candidate 
will  be  informed  of  the  result  of  his  examination* 
There  will  be  First  and  Second  Grade  Certificates,  and 
the  standard  of  qualification  of  each  is  as  follows : 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character, 
certified  by  boards  of  trustees  who  have  employed  the 
candidate,  or  by  other  reliable  person  known  to  the 
Board. 

2.  Superior  professional  ability,  ascertained  in  the 
manner  above  indicated,  and  also  certified  by  Teach¬ 
ers  of  eminent  ability  known  to  the  Board. 

3.  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching ;  twenty-seven  months  of  practical 
experience  in  the  school  room,  nine  of  which  shall 
have  been  in  this  State. 

4.  Scholarship — 

1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  147th  section  of  the  school  law. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  The  Art  of  Composition. 

5.  Morals. 

Those  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
above  named  subjects,  and  who  furnish  the  tjestimonials 
referred  to  will  receive  a  second  grade  certificate. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Those  candidates  who,  in  addition  to  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  second  grade  certificate,  shall  pass  a  satis¬ 
factory  examination  in  the  following  branches,  will  be 
entitled  to  a  second  grade  certificate : 

1.  El.  Algebra. 

2.  Geometry,  (three  books.) 

3.  Elements  of  Botany. 

4.  Outlines  of  General  History. 

5.  Elements  of  vlhetot’ 

6.  Elements  of  Zcoiogy. 

CERTIFICATES  FOB  TEACUINC  iTN  AND  GERMAN. 

Candidates  for  State  Certificates,  may  be  examined 
in  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  German 
languages.  In  case  the  examination  in  either  or  both 
of  these  branches  shall  be  succesful  the  candidate 
shall  receive  a  separate  certificate  of  his  ability  to  teach 
these  languages ; 

Provided,  He  shall  first  be  found  entitled  to  hold  the 
regular  State  Certificate. 

Any  candidate  failing  to  secure  the  first  grade,  may 
receive  a  second  grade  certificate,  on  application,  pro¬ 
vided  he  obtain  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  correct  answers 
in  the  questions  for  the  second  grade. 

Teachers  must  notify  the  member  of  the  Board  by 
whom  they  expect  to  be  examined,  on  or  before  the 
20th  of  June,  stating  the  place  at  which  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  and  the  grade  for  which  they  will  apply. 

As  required  by  law,  each  applicant  shall,  previous  to 
examination  pay  the  Examiner  five  dollars,  which  ci^Q 
in  no  case  be  refunded. 
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Teachers  who  have  received  second  grade  certificates 
may  be  examined  in  the  additional  studies  required 
for  the  first  grade,  and  if  succesful  shall  receive  a  first 
grade  certificate.  Milton  B.  Hopkins, 

President  of  the  State  Board, 

A.  C.  Shortbidge,  Secretary. 

County  Superintendents  are  requested  to  give  notice 
of  these  examinations  through  their  county  papers  free 
of  cost  to  the  State. 


A  RECENT  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Denny  mak®8 
it  the  duty  of  City  School  Boards  to  reorganize  each 
year  after  the  election  of  the  new  member  as  provided 
for  by  law.  This  is  a  decision  of  a  great  deal  of  im¬ 
portance  to  cities  and  towns,  as  the  legality  of  the  ac 
tion  of  the  Board  may  be  materially  affected  by  any 
neglect  to  comply  with  the  law. 


^dttc^iional  ^nielli ffen ce. 

We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  the  latest 
educational  news  of  our  own  State,  and  hope  our  friends  will 
afford  us  the  necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  all  meetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with 
changes  of  school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  he  gladly  recaved. 


- The  Goshen  Times  is  authority  for  the  statement 

that  Messrs.  Blunt  and  Moury  are  expecting  to  open  a 
Normal  School  in  Goshen  at  an  early  day. 

- We  ask  the  attention  of  County  and  City  Super¬ 
intendents,  and  teachers  generally  to  “  Questions  and 
Answers,”  published  in  another  column.  The  questions 
were  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
answers  by  two  of  the  ten-thousand  teachers  of  the 
State.  We  publish  these  questions,  and  the  answers  to 
them  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  to  accomplish  this  it 
will  be  necessary  for  Superintendents  and  others  to 
mark  these  answei-s  and  return  results  to  us.  We  very 
much  hope  that  a  large  number  of  our  friends  will 
credit  each  answer  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  send 
marking  immediately  to  us. 

- We  hope  our  friends  will  not  neglect  to  credit 

the  answers  given  to  questions  in  Geography  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar,  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  We 
publish  these  answers  exactly  as  the  applicants  pre¬ 
pared  them,  and  we  hope  all  interested  will  examine 
the  answers,  giving  to  each  its  proper  credit,  and  return 
their  conclusion  to  us— Recollect  that  we  want  not  only 
the  average  credit  you  would  give  each  subject,  but  the 
credit  you  would  give  to  each  answer  of  the  subject. 

- There  are  some  signs  of  an  educational  awaken¬ 
ing  in  the  City  of  New  Albany.  The  Ledger-Standard 
of  recent  date  contains  some  valuable  information  in 
-  reference  to  the  schools,  including  an  abstract  of  Sup’t. 
Jacobs’  report  to  the  City  Council.  The  value  of  all 
school  property  is  placed  at  $130,000.  The  total  enroll¬ 
ment  in  all  of  the  schools  since  September  last  was 
2,763.  Of  these  179  are  colored  children.  An  average 


of  168  have  been  attending  at  the  High  School.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  2,002.  The  report  is  a 
pretty  full  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  system.  W e 
shall  expect  in  due  time  to  learn  that  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  has  done  much  more  toward  advancing  public 
school  affairs  in  New  Albany  than  the  Trustees  have 
heretofore  been  able  to  do  in  the  absence  of  such  an 
officer. 

— Superintendent  Dobson  of  Hendricks  County,  has 
prepared  a  closing  address  to  the  teachers  and  school 
officers  of  the  county,  in  which  a  number  of  excellent 
points  are  made.  In  speaking  of  the  means  to  be  used 
for  advancing  the  general  average  of  qualifications 
among  the  teachers  he  says: 

"  This  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  a  proper  discrim¬ 
ination  on  the  part  of  trustees  when  employing  teachers. 
Establish  a  wider  range  of  prices,  for,  as  it  now  is> 
there  is  a  much  greater  difference  between  the  work  of 
our  teachers  than  the  prices  they  receive  for  it.  The 
State,  through  the  normal  school,  provided  free  to 
every  teacher  all  the  necessary  means  of  elevating  both 
ssholarship  and  professional  attainments;  and  the  very 
success  of  all  those  teachers  who  have,  even  for  a  short 
time,  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  normal  in¬ 
struction  is  so  apparent  that  I  feel  that  it  is  my  especial 
duty  to  strenuously  urge  every  young  teacher,  and  some 
of  the  old  ones,  to  spend  the  summer  at  our  normal 
school.  If  you  design  to  continue  in  the  profession 
you  are  bound  to  do  this,  by  every  consideration  of  duty 
to  yourselves,  to'your  pupils,  to  tax  payers,  and  to  the 
profession  you  have  chosen.  Then  go.  Do  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  mediocrity,  but  determine  to  make  yourselves 
masters  of  your  profession.  Trustees,  I  hope  you  will 
co-operate  with  me  in  this  attempt  to  induce  teachers 
to  make  this  special  preparation,  by  promising  prefer¬ 
ment  and  advance  of  wages  to  all  teachers  who  this 
summer  spend  the  vacation  in  some  normal  school." 

- Editors  Educationist : — An  editorial  in  a  recent 

No.  of  the  Educationist  suggests  that  steps  be  taken  to 
obtain  from  County  Superintendents  a  report  setting 
forth  as  fully  as  practicable  the  results  of  their  first 
year’s  work.  Such  steps  have  not,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
been  taken.  Believing,  however,  the  suggestion  to  be 
a  good  one,  I  submit  to  you,  for  whatever  disposition 
you  see  fit  to  make  of  it,  a  very  general  report  of  the 
work  up  to  this  time,  and  the  results  so  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained. 

You  understand,  ot  course,  that  the  full,  and  in  fact 
the  best,  results  can  not  be  communicated  in  any  kind 
of  a  report.  They  can  be  made  apparent  only  to  the 
actual  observer.  Nor  are  very  perceptible  results  to 
be  expected  in  so  short  a  time.  You  know  as  well  as 
any  one  that  time  is  required,  even  where  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  most  favorable,  to  build  up  a  system  of  good 
schools,  and  much  more  where  many  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  adverse.  But  these  remarks  are  not  in¬ 
tended  as  an  apology  for  little  progress,  for  I  am  much 
encouraged  from  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 

My  first  effort  was  to  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
corps  of  qualified  teachers.  In  order  to  do  this  I  was 
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careful  in  the  examination  of  applicants,  allowing 
those  who  did  not  give  evidence  of  ability  to  teach, 
whether  they  had  previously  held  license  or  not,  to 
quietly  retire  from  the  business.  The  result  of  this 
was  very  apparent,  and  generally  remarked  upon  and 
approved  by  the  people. 

Before  the  schools  opened  I  published  a  few  articles 
in  which  I  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  new  provisions 
of  the  school  law ;  and  also  one  on  “  Township  Insti¬ 
tutes,"  which  I  send  you.  1  commenced  early  to  visit 
the  schools,  and  to  give,  from  time  to  time,  reports 
through  the  papers  of  their  condition.  In  my  visits  I 
remained  in  the  schools  from  a  half  to  a  whole  day, 
observing  the  condition  of  the  property,  the  number 
and  kind  of  appliances,  the  attendance  and  punctual¬ 
ity,  the  studies  pursued,  the  text-books  in  use,  the 
classification,  where  they  had  such  a  thing,  the  work, 
neatness  and  thoroughness  of  teachers  and  pupils,  etc., 
etc.  I  endeavored  to  aid  and  improve  the  teachers  by 
suggestions,  and  occasionally  hearing  a  class.  At  the 
close  of  my  visits  I  usually  indicated  to  the  pupils,  in 
brief  remarks,  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  the  things  to 
be  learned  in  school  and  how  this  should  be  done. 

We  have  made  no  changes  in  text-books,  nor  do  I 
know  that  wo  shall,  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  uniformity. 

I  have  not  yet  prescribed  rules  and  a  course  of  study, 
but  am  now  preparing  such,  based  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools,  obtained 
from  observation  and  from  the  teachers. 

In  some  townships  the  Institutes  have  done  consid¬ 
erable  good,  while  in  others  they  have  failed  com¬ 
pletely.  The  failures,  however,  are  few.  The  want 
generally  is  a  good  presiding  oflBcer  to  direct  them. 

The  results  of  Superintendency  in  Putnam  county 
are,  as  briefly  as  they  may  be  stated :  a  more  system¬ 
atic  and  thorough  work  in  the  school  room ;  a  better 
understanding  upon  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Trustees, 
Superintendent  and  many  people,  as  to  what  the 
schools  should  be ;  an  effort  among  teachei’s  to  better 
prepare  themselves  for  the  profession ;  a  knowledge  of 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools,  and  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  the  possession  of  an 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  “  labor  in  every  practicable 
way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  a  hope,  gen¬ 
erally,  for  better  schools. 

I  have  not  regularly  edited  an  educational  column, 
but  have  frequently  published  articles  on  the  subject, 
-  and  expect  to  continue  to  do  so.  I  feel  the  import¬ 
ance  of  educating  the  people  on  the  subject,  as  there 
is  some  opposition  to  Superintendency,  and  in  fact  to 
the  common  school  system.  In  their  inquiries  for  the 
causes  of  high  taxation,  the  people  fall  upon  this  offi¬ 
cer,  being  ignorant  of  the  true  causes.  They  argue 
that  the  office  costs  money  and  should  therefore  be 
abolished ;  that  we  have  gotten  along  without  it,  and 
that  we  can  do  so  again. 

The  Educationist  is  always  welcome,  and  well  repays 
for  a  careful  perusal.  The  editorials  are  on  well  se¬ 
lected  points,  and  to  the  point;  the  contributions  are 


valuable  for  their  methods  and  for  the  information 
they  contain.  Respectfully, 

Sup't.  Putnam  Co.  J.  R.  GORDON. 

Editors  of  the  Educationist : — As  the  season  for  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  schools  is  at  hand,  I  will  give  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  paper  some  account  of  the  work  done  in 
this  county  this  school  year.  Our  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  general  result. 
Notwithstanding  this  we  have  had  to  fight  several  bat¬ 
tles  in  defense  of  our  school  system  to  secure  a  result 
so  favorable.  First,  there  were  some  objections  entered 
against  the  law  authorizing  the  Trustee  to  select  and 
employ  the  teachers,  but  the  practical  workings  of  this 
measure  have  silenced  these  complaints,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  conclude  that  it  is  not  usurping  their  power  after 
all.  I  think  now  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  we 
need  have  no  fears  as  to  the  success  of  this  measure 
hereafter.  To  effect  a  permanent  cure  to  a  bad  sore, 
we  must  needs  inflict  some  pain,  and  the  patient  cries 
out,  not  because  he  disapproves  the  remedy,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pain  inflicted.  So  it  is  with  the  people  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  so  I  think  it  would  be  in 
case  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  little  com¬ 
pulsion  to  secure  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  chil¬ 
dren  at  school.  They  recognize  the  necessity  of  those 
measures,  yet  some  hearts  overflowing  with  patriotism 
without  a  very  clear  conception  of  its  meaning,  cry 
out  that  it  is  doing  violence  to  our  constitution,  and 
usurping  our  rights  as  American  citizens.  I  think  that 
our  next  “  Report  of  Enumeration  "  will  show  that 
there  are  certain  rights  belonging  to  the  children  which 
are  not  protected  by  law. 

TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES, 

In  large  school  corporations  there  are  some  things 
in  the  way  of  success  to  the  Township  Institute.  We 
who  are  laboring  in  the  country  can  better  understand 
this  than  those  who  are  laboring  in  the  lyty.  In  the 
city  everything  is  convenient  for  both  male  and  female 
teachers ;  not  so  in  the  country.  The  country  teacher 
labors  hard  all  the  week,  and  is  not  in  a  very  good 
plight  to  ride  or  walk  six  or  seven  miles  to  attend  the 
Township  Institute. 

It  is  true  that  the  teachers  in  the  city  labor  just  as 
hard  as  those  in  the  country,  but  distance,  comfort, 
and  a  means  of  conveyance  are  questions  which  never 
perplex  them.  The  weather  is  often  very  disagreeable, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  female  teachers  to  at¬ 
tend  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  The  days  are  very 
short,  too,  and  by  the  time  that  the  teachers  have  or¬ 
ganized  for  work  it  is  nearly  time  to  adjourn.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  difficulties  we  have  made  a  decided 
success  in  some  localities  where  they  did  not  exist.  I 
do  not  wish  the  reader  of  this  to  infer  that  we  are  ar¬ 
guing  against  the  Township  Institute ;  be  it  far  from 
us.  We  here  in  Crawford  not  only  favor  them,  but  ask 
for  more.  Let  us  spend  two  or  three  days  in  the 
Township  Institute,  two  or  three  times  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  schools,  and  then  we  can  make  some  prep¬ 
aration  to  go  and  come,  and  we  know  that  we  will  have 
time  enough  to  realize  some  good. 


lO 
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This  part  of  the  law  has  been  received  with  less  ob¬ 
jection  than  was  anticipated  at  the  beginning.  I  think 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  recognize  this  as  the 
medium  through  which  they  expect  greater  good.  In 
fact  I  have  heard  but  little  complaint,  and  what  I  have 
heard  has  been  the  fault  of  the  officer  and  not  the  of¬ 
fice.  This  will  hold  good  though  in  nearly  all  our 
offices.  I  believe  that  it  will  result  in  more  good  to 
the  schools,  when  duty  is  done,  than  could  have  been 
expected  under  the  old  law. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

As  I  have  already  stated  there  is  some  opposition  to 
a  law  of  this  kind.  I  have  lectured  to  the  people, 
while  visiting  the  schools,  about  fifty  times,  and  have 
explained  as  nearly  as  I  could  the  school  system 
throughout,  and  1  find  that  when  the  people  under¬ 
stand  it  thoroughly,  that  all  their  prejudices  disappear, 
and  I  verily  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
would  hail  “  Compulsory  Education  ”  with  delight, 
even  as  a  means  of  preventing  them  from  being  negli¬ 
gent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  their  children. 
The  people  here  are  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that 
an  education  is  the  only  legacy  within  the  reach  of 
their  children. 

THE  SCHOOLS  IN  CRAWFORD. 

Altogether  I  think  that  we  have  done  exceedingly 
well  here  this  year.  Our  teachers  are  energetic  and 
generally  well  qualified,  and  I  think  that  1  may  safely 
say  that  they  are  excelled  by  none  in  our  neighboring 
counties.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  professional  abil¬ 
ity  and  skill  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Johnson  as  a  teacher.  I 
should  have  said  something  of  my  visits  to  the  schools, 
but  I  will  postpone  this  for  another  communication  in 
the  future.  y.  W.  C.  SPRItTGSTUTf,  Suft  Crtw/ord  Co. 


§ur  §ook  §abh. 

The  Common  School .  A  Month ly  J ou rnal  of  Education . 
Edited  and  Published  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  by  W.  E. 
Crosby. 

The  February  number  is  now  before  us,  and  after  a 
careful  examination  of  contents  we  can  say  that  it 
compares  well  with  our  Western  educational  journals. 
The  editor  is  well  known  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  as  one 
of  our  most  thoughtful  writers.  Price  $1.50  per  annum. 

School  and  Home  By  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop.  Published 
by  Geo.  E.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  Reading  Papers  for 
children  in  the  Second  and  Third  Reader  Grades. 
They  are  issued  in  numbers,  each  number  consisting 
of  four  neatly  printed  pages  of  simple  and  interesting 
matter.  The  design  is,  as  we  understand,  to  furnish 
these  numbers  to  Primary  Schools  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  ordinary  reading  books.  They  are  sold  at  a  merely 
nominal  price,  and  can  not  fail  to  increase  the  interest 
of  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  reading  lessons.  The 
name  of  Miss  Lathrop  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  I 
the  articles  will  be  of  the  highest  order  and  fully  | 


I  adapted  to  the  wants  of  pupils.  Send  two  stamps  for 
copies  for  examination. 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By 
Pres.  J.  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta  College.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

This  is  a  book  that  has  grown  out  of  the  necessities  , 
and  experience  of  the  class  room.  It  has  therefore 
had  already  the  only  complete  test  of  a  text-book.  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  we  should  think  the  book 
quite  as  valuable  for  consultation  and  reference  by 
citizens  at  large  as  for  the  school  room.  It  contains  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  historical  information  as  well 
as  a  full  discussion  of  every  section  and  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  Neither  is  it  limited  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  we  find  in  it  a  brief  but  full  statement  of  the 
legislation  of  Congress  under  these  different  sections 
and  of  the  law  at  the  present  time.  It  also  describes 
fully  the  different  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  enumerating  the  duties  of  each  officer,  and 
naming  the  different  persons  who  have  successively 
held  the  different  Cabinet  offices.  In  fact  we  know  of 
no  book  containing  so  much  that  it  is  important  to 
know  of  this  subject,  in  so  small  a  compass. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  What  influence  does  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  have  on  the 
climate  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ? 

1.  The  Rocky  Mountain  system  breaks  the  wind 
from  the  Pacific,  and  causes  the  climate  to  be  more 
temperate. 

a.  What  causes  combine  to  prevent  Africa  from  having  a  great  com 
mercial  nation  within  her  boundaries? 

2.  Some  of  the  causes  are  the  coasts  not  having  good 
har'bors.  It  being  mountainous  and  dry,  not  good  for 
agricultural  purposes,  the  uncivilized  state  of  the  na¬ 
tives  etc. 

(The  third  question  was  not  answered.) 

4.  Define  a  meridian  and  explain  the  use  made  of  it? 

4.  Meridians  are  imaginary  lines  drawn  from  pole 
to  pole  and  are  used  to  calculate  distances  from  one 
point  to  another. 

5.  Name  the  four  principal  rivers  that  drain  North  America,.north, 

south,  east  and  west.  } 

5.  The  Mississippi  river,  south;  St.  Lawrence,  east; 
Mackenzie,  north;  Columbia,  west. 

6.  Name  the  Atlantic  Slates  in  order,  commencing  at  Florida. 

b.  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Maine. 

7.  Describe  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

7.  It  is  quite  mountainous  in  the  southern  part. 
Among  the  Alps  the  scenery  is  said  to  be  magnificent. 
The  rivers  rising  in  these  mountains  are  noted  for  their 
bc.riuiy.  The  coasts  are  very  irregular,  the  indenta¬ 
tions  and  projections  forming  a  number  of  seas,  gulf 
and  bays,  peninsulas,  caps  etc.  The  Gulf  stream  fiow- 
ing  near  the  coast  on  the  northeast  makes  the  climate 
warmer.  Europe  is  very  thickly  populated 

8.  Describe  the  pecaliArities  of  the  River  Nile. 
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8.  The  Nile  river  has  been  for  some  time  a  source 
of  trouble  to  parties  on  exploring  expeditions,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  true  source. 
It  overflows  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  at  other 
times  is  impossible  to  navigate  upon  it.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  rise  south  of  the  central  part  of  the  continent 
in  some  one  of  the  lakes  in  that  region,  and  to  flow  for 
some  distance  under  ground. 

9.  How  would  you  teach  beginners  the  use  of  a  map  ? 

9.  Before  using  a  map  I  should  use  a  globe  to  avoid 
having  the  children  form  the  idea  of  the  surface  being 
flat.  Also  in  teaching  directions,  and  have  them  under- 
><tand  that  the  map  is  used  merely  for  its  convenience. 
Then  I  should  endeavor  to  have  them  form  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  in  their  minds  of  the  varied  surface  and  then  in 
taking  the  map  would  be  merely  a  picture  of  the  things 
taught. 

10.  How  would  you  teach  that  the  earth  has  a  spherical  form  ? 

10.  I  would  take  an  object  resembling  the  earth  in 
form  as  nearly  as  possible. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  Gire  the  distinction  between  a  Personal,  a  Relative  and  an  Inter¬ 
rogative  Pronoun. 

1.  A  Personal  Pronoun  is  said  to  stand  for  some  per¬ 
son  or  thing.  A  Relative  Pronoun  relates  to  some  per 
son  or  thing  in  a  proceeding  clause.  An  Interrogative 
Pronoun  is  used  in  asking  questions. 

а.  Why  are  nouns  distinguished  as  Common  and  Proper  t 

2.  In  order  to  point  out  more  distinctly  the  person 
or  thing  mentioned  we  use  Proper  nouns.  Common 
nouns  are  used  in  a  general  way. 

3  How  is  the  passive  voice  of  the  Verb  formed  ? 

3.  The  Passive  voice  of  the  verb  is  formed  by  use  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  verb  "to  be." 

4.  Compare  each  of  the  following  words :  White,  Beautiful,  Lovely, 
Many,  Good  and  Handsome. 

C.  White,  whiter  whitest.  Good,  Better,  best.  Many, 
more,  most.  Beautiful,  more  beautiful,  most  beautiful. 
Handsome,  less  handsome,  least  handsome. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  having  a  Verb  in  the  Infinitive  Mood  as  the 
subject. 

5.  To  be  great  is  the  desire  of  man. 

б.  Correct  the  following  and  apply  the  Rules  of  Syntax  :  “  Him 
and  I  seen  the  man  that  done  the  work." 

6.  He  and  1  saw  the  man  who  did  the  work,  it  a 
varied  sentence  having  one  independent  and  one  de¬ 
pendent  sentence.  “  He  and  I  ”  are  the  subjects  of  the 
first;  “saw  the  man"  is  the  predicate.  Man  is  the  ob¬ 
ject.  Who  is  the  subject  of  the  dependant  sentence, 
“did  the  work”  is  the  predicate,  the  dependent  sen¬ 
tence  is  a  qualifying  clause  limiting  the  meaning  of 
“man.” 

7.  What  is  Parsing  ? 

7.  Parsing  describing  the  words  of  a  sentence  as  to 
what  parts  of  speech  and  showing  their  relation  to 
each  other. 

8.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  :  '*  To  live  so  is  wrong." 

8.  “To  live  so  is  wrong.”  “  To  live  so"  is  the  subject 
"is  torong"  the  predicate.  It  is  a  simple  sentence. 

9.  Analyze  the  following  sentence:  **  Further  discussion  of  the 
question  is  useless.’* 

9.  “Further  discussion  of  the  question  is  useless  " 
‘'Further  discussion  of  the  question”  is  the  subject, 
“discussion”  is  proper  subject  modified  by  “Further,” 
and  the  objective  clause  “of  the  question.” 


10.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentence:  **  rt- 
ceived  what  he  wanted** 

10.  "He"  is  a  personal  pronoun  subject  of  “  received" — 
"received"  is  a  verb  past  tense  active  voice  third  per¬ 
son  singular  number  as  also  is  its  subject  “He." 
“  What"  is  a  relative  pronoun  and  the  object  of  "wanted." 
"He"  is  a  personal  pronoun  subject  of  “  wanted."  W anted 
is  a  verb  past  tense  active  voice  &c. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 
TEACHERS,  MARCH,  ’74. 

PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


ARITHMETIC. 

I.  A  sq^uare  field  contains  35  acres.  What  is  the  length  of  one  side? 
3.  Find  the  greatest  Common  Divisor  of  48  and  80,  by  both  methods. 

3.  Reduce  14  8-31  to  an  improper  fraction.  Analyze  and  deduce  the 
rule. 

4.  How  many  cords  of  wood  in  a  pile  24  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  and 
6  feet  high. 

j.  Write  the  tables  for  Troy,  Apothecary's  and  Avoirdupois  weight. 

6.  If  8  men  pay  $136.30  for  8  weeks  board,  what  must  7  men  pay  for 
3}4  weeks  board?  State  and  solve  by  proportion. 

7.  The  capacity  of  a  cubical  cellar  is  74,088  cubic  inches.  What 
is  the  area  of  the  bottom? 

8.  What  is  50  per  cent  of  $435.00;  of  2  bushels  3  pecks. 

9.  I  buy  at  13)4  cents,  and  sell  at  10  cents.  What  is  my  per  cent  loss. 
10.  What  is  the  amount  of  $1385.30  from  April  ist,  1869,  to  November 

13th,  1873,  at  5)4  per  cent. 

THEORY  AN1>  PRACTICE. 

1.  Define  punctuality,  and  state  why  it  should  be  enforced  at  school. 

2.  What  objects  are  attained  by  the  pupil's  analysis  of  problems  in 
Arithmetic  ? 

3.  In  what  ways  may  children  be  taught  how  to  study  ? 

4.  What  are  the  specific  objects  to  be  attained  by  school  recitation  ? 

5.  What  powers  of  the  mind  should-  be  specially  cultivated  during 
the  first  year  of  a  child's  school  life  ? 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  What  nation  of  Europe  established  claims  to  territory  on  this  Con¬ 
tinent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  centuries? 

2.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  war  of  1812  ? 

3.  Name  the  important  military  events  of  the  war  of  1812? 

4.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  ? 

5.  What  were  the  important  military  events  of  the  French  and  In¬ 
dian  war  ? 

6.  What  was  the  result  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  ? 

7.  Where  was  Fort  Du  Quesne  located? 

8.  What  was  the  policy  of  England  in  the  French  and  Indian  war 
respecting  the  French  possessions  in  North  America? 

9.  What  was  the  ground  for  the  division  of  the  people  into  political 
parties  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ? 

10.  What  name  did  each  ot  the  political  parties  take  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  ? 

PHY.SIOLOGY. 

1.  How  are  muscles  attached  to  bone  ? 

3.  What  is  food  ? 

3.  How  is  the  character  of  the  air  changed  by  breathing? 

4.  What  is  meant  in  Physiology  by  an  organ  ? 

5.  Describe  the  brain. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

M  What  is  the  width  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone  in  Geographical 
miles  ?  How  do  you  find  this  ? 

2.  In  what  direction  does  the  Earth  revolve  on  its  axis?  Demonstrate. 

3.  Of  what  uses  are  mountains  ? 

4.  Name  five  causes  that  combine  to  make  a  great  city. 

5.  Name  in  order,  five  important  cities  on  the  Ohio  river. 

6.  Name  ten  important  cities  lying  on  the  Great  Lakes,  U.  S.  A. 

7.  Name  the  prominent  physical  features  of  Scotland. 

8.  ^Narne  the  names  and  the  color  of  each  of  the  five  races  of  men. 

9.  Name  the  physical  features  of  Florida. 

10.  What  advantages  do  we  derive  from  the  Mississippi  river,  com¬ 
mercially  and  politically  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  What  is  Analysis  in  Grammar? 

3.  Give  Possessive  Case,  singular  and  plural  of  boy,  lady,  man,  flea 
and  ox. 

3.  Give  synopsis  of  verb  see,  with  pronoun  be. 

4.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  and  give  reasons ;  "1  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  my  cousin,  she  that  was  here  last  week."  "  What 
says  his  friend  on  this  subject." 

5.  “  He  lives  just  over  the  hill."  Parse  jutl. 

6.  Change  the  following  sentence  so  that  the  verb  shall  be  passive  : 
The  wind  shook  the  house." 

7.  “  I  see  a  man  cutting  wood."  Vhtsk  cutting  mi  wood. 

8.  Give  feminine  of  hero,  emperor,  Doy,  father,  administrator. 

9.  What  is  the  diflference  between  a  noun  in  apposition,  and  a  noun 
in  the  predicate  nominative  ? 

10.  Analyze  the  following  sentence ;  “  Please  lend  me  a  penny  to  buy 
bread." 
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^nnauneements. 

The  New  York  School  Journal  (N.  Y.  City)  is, 
with  a  single  recent  exception,  the  only  weekly  Educa¬ 
tional  Journal  published.  It  is  well  edited,  contains  a 
full  resume  of  educational  and  scientific  news  of  inter¬ 
est,  and  is  furnished  at  the  very  low  rate  of  $1.50  per 
annum,  postage  included. 


The  Educationist,  and  any  one  of  the  following' 
named  periodicals  will  be  sent  one  year,  commencing 
January,  1874,  for  $1  75: 

1.  The  National  Teacher,  or  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio.  E.  E.  White,  Editor. 

2.  The  National  Normal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  R.  H. 
Holbrook,  Editor. 

3.  Illinois  Schoolmaster,  Normal,  Ill.  Aaron  Gove 
and  E.  C.  Hewett,  Editors. 

4.  Chicago  Teacher,  Chicago,  J.  Mahony,  Editor. 

5.  Northern  Indiana  Teacher,  South  Bend,  Ind.  H. 
A.  Ford,  Editor. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal,  with  the  Educationist,  |2. 

This  arrangement  is  made  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  our  most  active  teachers  who  desire  to  read 
more  than  one  educational  journal.  All  orders  should 
be  sent  to  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist. 

Rosencranz’s  “Science  of  Education,  or  Pedagogics 
as  a  System,’’  sent  for  a  club  of  four,  or  for  sale  at  $1  50. 

Address,  Editors  Educationist,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Every  school  room  should  have  the  Educationist 
School  Mottoes.  Twelve  cards  in  a  set.  Sent  post-paid  j 
by  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist  upon  receipt  of  85 
cents.  The  following  are  the  mottoes: 

“  Who  does  the  best  he  can,  does  well." 

“  Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company.’’ 

“  Be  slow  to  promise,  quick  to  perform !’’ 

“  Think,  speak  and  act  the  truth !’’ 

“  The  truly  good  are  the  truly  happy !’’ 

“As  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap !’’ 

“He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well!” 

“Always  ready !’’ 

“  I  will  never  be  late !’’ 

“  By  perseverance  we  overcome  difficulties !’’ 

“  Strive  to  please !  ’’ 

“  Learn  to  wait !’’ 

“  Dare  to  do  right !’’ 

“  I  can,  if  I  will !’’ 

“A  fault  confessed  is  half  mended !’’ 

These  mottoes  are  a  great  hit,  and  any  one  who  once 
gets  them  would  not  be  without  them. 


A  very  rapid,  safe  and  easy  way  to  make  money,  is 
to  procure  territory  to  introduce  the  latest  useful  in¬ 
vention  that  is  wanted  every  day,  by  every  one,  every¬ 
where,  who  has  a  family,  a  full  sized  Sewing  Machine 
with  Table  and  Treadle  for  ohly  flO,  that  does  the 


same  work  as  a  Machine  you  would  pay  $80  for,  rapid, 
smooth  and  firm,  make  a  seam  so  strong  the  cloth 
will  tear  before  the  stitches  rip  apart.  Eight  new  at¬ 
tachments  for  all  work  and  the  improved  Button  Hole 
Worker  used  by  us  only.  Agents  only  need  show 
them  in  operation  to  sell  in  every  house  they  enter. 
Thirty  dollars  and  upwards  cleared  daily  by  smart 
agents.  No  such  Machine  was  ever  offered  at  any  such 
price.  Thirty-five  thousand  sold  last  year.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  families  use  them.  Demand  increasing 
every  day  where  they  become  known.  Ministers, 
Judges,  Lawyers,  Editors,  Machinists,  Tailors,  &c.,  re¬ 
commend  them  as  perfect.  Rights  given  free  to  first 
applicants.  If  th«  re  is  no  agency  in  your  place,  write 
for  it,  or  buy  a  Machine  for  your  family  or  a  relation ; 
there  is  none  better  or  so  cheap.  Machines  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.  Read 
advertisement  beginning  “  $60  saved  in  every  family,’! 
in  another  part  of  this  paper.  Address  the  Proprietors, 
Robert  J.  Mulligan  &  Co.,  336  Canal  street.  New  York. 


RARE  OFFERS. 

^  For  60  Cts !— The  “LADIES’  OWN,”  the  best 
Literary,  Family  and  Fashiun  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lished,  and  2  beautiful  Chromos,  in  17  oil  colors,  for  $2.50,  or 
the  Magazine  and  one  Chromo  for  $2.  Extraordinary  cash  in¬ 
ducements  to  Agents.  A  complete  outfit,  both  Chromos  and 
sample  of  Magazine  for  only  60  cents ;  or  one  Chromo  and 
sample  Magazine  for  40  cts.  Address,  M.  C.  BLAND  &  CO., 
208  Broadway,  New  York. 

READ: — “  THE  LADIES’  OWN  is  a  real  diamond  among 
pinchbeck,  as  compared  with  other  Ladies’  Magazines.” — Illi¬ 
nois  Statesman. 

“  The  premium  Chromos  given  with  LADIES’  OWN  are 
equal  in  all  respects  to  any  $5  Chromos  in  our  stock.” — S. 
Gotwals,  Art  Dealer,  Chicago.  f2  mos.J 
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HE  M.\INE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

A  MOITTHLY,  or  40  PAGES  OP  BEADINO. 

Terma,  $1.50  in  adwance. 

Carefully  edited  by  a  practical  educator,  with  the  constant 
aim  to  assist  the  Teacher,  by  the  experience  of  others  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  every-day  practice  in  the  school. 

A  Massachusetts  Teacher  says  he  "takes  the  Maine 
•Tournal  of  Education  because  it  is  better  than  any  other 
he  knows  of.” 

Sample  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address, 

BROWN  TBVKSTON.Fublishert 

POBTLAirP,  MAINE. 


BrCKEVE  BEEE  FOENOBT. 

BttMUhtd  in  183T. 

Saperior  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin, 
Dounud  wltb  the  best  Rotary  Hana- 
inae.  tor  Ckunka,  SekooU.  Farvu, 
actoritt.  Court  UovMt,  Fire  Atamu, 
Tower  Clockt,  Chimee,  etc.  Fully 
Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalosoe  sent  Free. 
VANDEZEN  A  TIFT, 
103  and  lot  EaslScoandSU.CiDciuBaU. 
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25  TWEUTY-FIVE,  '25 

Twenty-five  subscriptions  to  the  EDUCATIONIST,  at  one 
dollar  each,  will  secure  a  copy  of  Webster’s  Great  Unabridged 
Dictionary. 

No  teacher  should  be  without  It,  when  so  readily  obtained 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

Arrangements  with  the  publishers  oi  the  following- 
named  periodicals  will  enable  us  to  furnish  them  with 
the  Educationist  as  follows : 


In  the  Fields  again  with  Prof.  Gray. 


NAMES  OF  FEBIODICALS. 


Scribner’s  Monthly . 

The  Atlantic . 

Llppincott’s  Magazine . 

The  Galaxy . 

Old  and  New . 

Harper’s  Monthly  . 

Weekly . 

“  Bazar . 

Eve^  Saturday  . 

The  Phrenological  Journal . 

Hall’s  Journal  of  Health . 

Science  of  Health .  . 

Wood’s  Household  Magazine . 

Popular  Science  Monthly . 

Scientific  American . . 

Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy _ 

Littell’s  Living  Age . 

Hearth  and  Home  . 

Appleton’s  Journal . . 

Godey’s  Lady’s  Book . 

St.  Nicholas  . 

Little  Corporal . 

Schooldj^  Visitor . 

Youth’s  Companion  . . 

The  Nursery . 

Young  Folks’  Rural . 

Western  Rural  . . 

Rural  New  Yorker  . 

American  Stock  Journal . 

The  Country  Gentleman . . 

The  American  Agriculturist . 

National  Live  Stock  Journal  .  . . 

Indiana  Farmer,  (Weekly ) . 

The  Toledo  Blade . 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune,  (Weekly) . 

“  “  World,  “  . 

Indianapolis  Journal,  “  . 

“  Sentinel,  “  . 

The  Observer . 

Thelndependent,  (with  engravings}.. . 


The  Plymouth  Pulpit.  . . 

The  Methodist . 

The  Interior  ....  . 

The  Advance . 

The  Christian  Standard  . 
The  Christian  Union.  . . . 
Kindergarten  Messenger. 


Regular 

Price 

Price  with 
Educationist. 

For  a  club  of 

14  00 

14  00 

8 

4  00 

4  00 

8 

4  00 

4  00 

8 

4  00 

4  00 

8 

4  00 

4  00 

8 

4  00 

4  00 

8 

4  00 

4  00 

8 

4  00 

4  00 

8 

6  00 

5  00 

10 

3  00 

3  00 

6 

1  60 

2  00 

3 

2  00 

2  25 

4 

1  00 

1  25 

2 

6  00 

5  00 

10 

3  00 

3  25 

6 

2  00 

2  00 

4 

8  00 

8  00 

16 

3  00 

3  00 

6 

4  00 

4  00 

8 

3  00 

3  00 

6 

3  00 

3  00 

6 

1  60 

1  76 

2 

1  00 

1  60 

2 

1  60 

1  75 

3 

1  60 

1  76 

3 

1  60 

1  60 

3 

2  60 

2  60 

6 

2  60 

2  76 

5 

I  00 

1  25 

2 

2  50 

2  60 

5 

1  60 

1  76 

3 

2  00 

2  25 

4 

2  00 

2  25 

4 

2  00 

2  25 

4 

2  00 

2  26 

4 

2  00 

2  25 

4 

2  00 

2  00 

4 

2  00 

2  00 

4 

3  00 

3  25 

9 

3  00 

3  60 

6 

3  00 

3  26 

6 

3  00 

3  00 

6 

2  60 

2  76 

5 

2  60 

2  60 

5 

3  00 

3  16 

6 

2  00 

2  25 

4 

3  00 

3  00 

6 

1  00 

1  50 

2 

The  regular  price  of  the  periodical  is  given  in  the  first 
coiumn ;  the  price,  with  the  Educationist,  in  the  second ; 
and  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Educationist,  at 
91.00  each,  necessary  to  secure  the  periodicai  named,  in 
Che  third.  . 

Ail  orders  should  b«  addressed  to  the  editors  of  this 
magazine. 


BOTANY. 


STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS, 


Prof.  ASA  GRAY,  of  Harvard. 


MORE  EXTENSIVELY  USED  THAN  ALL  OTHER  BOTANICAL 
SERIES  COMBINED. 


This  justly-celebrated  Series  of  Text  Books  presents  the 
latest  and  most  accurate  principles  and  developments  of 
the  beautiful  science  to  which  Professor  Gray  has  devoted  so 
much  of  his  life.  None  have  yet  approached  him  in  the  rare 
art  of  making  merely  scientific  theories  and  dry  details  popular 
and  interesting. 

How  Plant*  Behave,  how  they  Hove,  CLIMB,  EM¬ 
PLOY  INSECTS  TO  WORK  FOR  THEM,  Ac.  BoUny  for  Youn)?  People. 
Beautifully  illuitrated,  and  printed  on  fine  paper.  4to.  Price,  15  cents. 

How  Plant*  Urow.  A  simple  and  charming  introduction  to 
Structural  Botany;  with  a  Popular  Flora,  or  an  arrangement  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Common  Plants,  hoth  wild  and  cultivated  232  pages,  and  more 
than  !i00  engravings.  Price  $1.12. 


_ This  work,  in  connection  with  “  The  School  and  Field  Book,"  sup¬ 
plies  a  complete  course  in  Botany  for  Common  Schools  and  Seminaries. 

l.e**on*  in  Botany ,  and  Vegetable  Physiology, to  which  is  added 
a  copions  Dictionary  of  Botanical  terms.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $1  30. 

Field,  Fore*t  and  Garden  Botany.  A  simple  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Common  Plants  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
both  wild  and  cultivated.  Cloth.  8vo.  386  pages  Price,  $2.00. 

School  and  Field  Book.  Comprising  "The  Lessons  in  Bot¬ 
any,’’  and  "  The  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany  ’’  A  most  popular  and 
comprehensive  School  book.  622  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

a  This  work,  in  connection  with  “  How  Plants  Grow,"  supplies  a 
B  conrte  in  Botany  for  Common  Schools,  Academies  and  Seminaries. 

RIannal  of  Botany.  Arranged  according  to  the  natural  sya- 
tem,  and  containing  twenty  plates,  illnstrating  the  Sedges.  Grasses,  Ferns, 
&c.  Fifth  edition,  1867.  Second  issue,  18W.  Cloth.  Svo.  700  pages. 
Price,  ^.25. 


_ This  work,  in  connection  with  “  The  Lessons,"  supplies  a  com¬ 
plete  conrse  in  Botany  for  Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools. 

The  Samcy  bound  with  “The  Lessons.”  Price,  $3.00. 

The  Same,  with  “Mosses  and  Liverworts.’’  Price,  $3.75. 

Structural  and  Sy*tematic  Botany.  An  Introdnctlon 
to  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  being  a 
fifth  and  revised  edition  of  the  Botanical  Text-Book.  Illustrate  by  over 
1,300  wood  cuts.  1vol.  Cloth.  Svo.  666  pages.  Price,  $3.50. 

Flora  of  the  Southern  United  State*.  Conuining 
Abridged  Descriptions  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Tennessee, 
North  and  Sonth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Florida ;  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  natural  system.  By  A.  W.  Chapman,  M.  D.  1  vol. 
Svo.  620  pages.  Price,  $3.60. 

*•*  We  will  send  single  copies  of  either  or  all  of  the  above 
to  teachers  or  school  officers,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a 
view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  half  the  appended  prices. 
The  most  liberal  terms  will  be  given  for  Introduction, 
Full  detcriptive  circulars  of  Grays  Botanies,  with 
many  testimonials  from  eminent  scientists  and  teachers, 
by  mail  on  application.  Address, 

IVISON,  BhAKEHAN,  TATEOB  dfc  CO.,  or 

EDWARD  COOK,  183  and  186  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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THE  EDUCATIONIST. 


“The  Coming  Series.” 


MONROE’S 

SERIES  OF 

School  Readers 


I.  Monroe’s  First  Reader,  -  ^>0.30 

II.  Monroe’s  Second  Reader,  -  .50 

HI.  Monroe’s  Third  Reader,  -  -  .75 

IV.  Monroe’s  Fourth  Reader,  -  i.oo 

V.  Monroe’s  Fifth  Reader,  -  -  1.25 

VI.  Monroe’s  Sixth  Reader,  -  1.50 


By  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

These  books  are  superior  to  any  readers  now  published.  The  Series  is  so 
arranged  that  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fifth  Readers 
form  an  Abridged  Course,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
ungraded  schools  in  the  smaller  towns. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

FiXII.ADEI.PHIA. 

AddressJCHICAGO  t^SSS  Wabash  Arenne, 

F.  S.  BELDEN,  Suft. 

F.  D.  NEWBERRY,  Traveling  Agent  for  Indiana. 


New  and  Valuable  Text  Books 

FBOK  TBS  PRESS  OV 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CQ 

New  Y  ork. 


OUTOT’S  FE7SIAL  QEOOBAFH7. 

The  publishers  of  Guyot’s  unrivalled  series  of  Oeonaphies 
are  gratified  to  anuouuce  that  this  masterpiece  of  tne  great 
author  Is  now  ready.  Price,  for  examination,  $1.35. 


Pelter’s  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Written  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series  by  Prof.  8.  H.  Pea  body 
of  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  is  con¬ 
cise  and  clear  In  definitions  and  rules  and  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  snch  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  other  business  men  have  to  solve. 


SHELDON’S  READERS. 

Prepared  by  Prof  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego  Normal  Sebool, 
New  York. 

Snperblv  illustrated  and  adapted  to  both  the  Phenie  and 
ITora  methods  of  teaching  reading.  Simple  facts  in  natural 
science  taught  in  natural  child  language. 
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WILLIAMS  &  SUTHEHLAND'B 

PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a 
small  amount  of  desk  room  and  the  page  not  in  use  is  turned 
from  the  pupil  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 

Onyot’s  Geographies,  Felter’s  Arithmetics, 

Cooley’s  Philosophy,  Cooley’s  Chemistry, 

Tenney’s  Natural  Histories, 

Hadley’s  Lessons  in  Language.  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac, 

EWDescriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always 
be  had  on  application .  Address 

Tli-Ons^-A-S  GI3:.A.iai,ES 

Care  HADLEY  BROTHERS, 

ISR  State  Street,  Chicago. 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  A  CO  .  Publishers.  New  York 


SDWIIV  HBLAir^ 

ARCHITECT  AND  SUPERINTENDENT. 

8CHOOI.  BVII.DINeB  A  BPECIAI.TT. 

V 

Office,  J^08.  5  and  6  Qlenns’  Block, 

I  ndlanapolln.  Ind. 


THE  EDUCATIONIST 


sdvnoa  Nai  ’Sdvnoa  nsj.  valuable  educational  books 

iS  $60  SAVED  S 

1  l«l  EVERY  FAMILY.  J  p».u..b..t 

ft...  o  CLARK  &  MAYNARD. 

^  Wonderful  AchieTement.  ^ 

^  New  Invention,  fiateat  Style.  Z 

>  A  '  lU  - 

a|  L.AHGE  SIZE  |_ 

H  SEWINc'mACHINE,  5 

Witb  T.4BI.E  <  BY  JAMES  B.  THOMPSON,  LL.D. 

Z  and  'EKEADEE  J  ..  ... 

re  ComPEETE.  _J  I.  New  Mental  ArltlimeMc.  144  pages.  16mo.  35c. 

nww  ww  nnrrauv  II.  New  Rndlmeut*  Of  Arithmetic.  224  pages.  16mo.  60c. 

Q  ONEY  TEN  DOEEAUS.  Q  m.  New  Practical  Arithmetic.  884  pp.  l2nio.  $1. 

in  Tie  snccessful  Invention,  Md  production  of  the  OhltFi^  Sized  Q  .jlig  tbonsands  of  teachers  who  have  iiseil  Prof  Thompson’s  old 

pi  really  good  Sewing  Machine  for  less  than  $a0,  that  operates  by  2  series  ot  Arithmetics  vv ith  such  satisfactory  results, and  also  teach- 

w  Foot  Power#  ers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  works  on  this  subject  which  they 

Puzi  Hboals,  PbrmiumS,  Diplomas,  Awabds  or  Meut,  Hoaoa-  Are  now  using,  should  not  fail  to  examine  this  New  Graded  Se- 
M  ABLE  Hemtiom,  &c.,  dcc.,  I**  HIES,  as  the  publishers  feel  confident  these  hooks  will  be  found  far 

^  Over  all  Uther«.  ^  superior  to  any  other  works  on  this  subject. 

H  The  last  nsefnl  invention  to  render  the  difficulties  of  sewing  less  OS  - 

PI  UWions.  ,  ^  ^  <  ANDERSON’S  KISTORICAE  SERIES. 

9  The  new  and  improved  patented  ■ 

n  Button  Hole  Worker  j  A  Grammar  School  History  of  the  United  States.  With 

2  the  oulmlnatiou  of  perfect  mechanical  accurac^,  practical  skill  T  ^ferred 

O  and  utility,  with  beiuty,  strength  and  durability  combined.  A  O  to,and  another,  beantlf  il  y  colored,  showing  the  progress  ol  the 

f-  long  required  Labor  Saver.  fi  ***  territorial  acquisitions  and  political  divisions 

^  ATTACHMENTS  ^  ^  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.  Fully  ill- 

5  with  which  over  seventeen  DirrEEEirr  eisds  of  beautiful  sewings,  “  ustrated  with  maps,  portraits.vignettes, etc.  404pp  12mo.  81  65 
Fanot.  Elaboratb#  Obkambktal,  INTRIOATB,  PiKB,  PLAIN  and  1“  A  manual  of  General  Historf.  Illustrated  with  beau- 
W  Stiono.  can  be  done  with  perfect  ease  and  rapidity  by  thosb  who  WI  tiluUy  colored  maps,  showing  the  changes  in  the  political  di- 

*1  NBTBB  SAW  a  sewing  machine  before.  OuR  new  attachments  have  QS  visions  of  the  World,  and  giving  the  location  ol  important 

m  genuine  MERIT  that  command  immediate  sales.  They  are  the  most  ^  places.  Various  tables  of  Chronology  and  contemporaneous 

Z  valuable  adjuncts  ever  patented  to  advance  the  usefulness  of  Sew-  •  events  are  also  given,  with  a  complete  Pronouncing  Index 

ing  Machines,  and  are  adjustable  to  all  other  good  machines,  *  419  pp  12me .  ....  ....^SOO 

2  «  A  School  Hintory  •!  England.  Illnstrated  with  colored 

O  °''*'**°*^  the  cost  of  the  O  maps,  showing  the  geographical  changes  in  the  country  at 

_  old  styles  used  by  ^1  other  machi^.  q  different  periods.  Chronological  and  Genealogical  Tables  are 

mm  Our  New  irilRGlline  mm  ffivemalsoacomnlete  PrououncincrlufioY.  300  nii  tl.Gfi 


^  ifaiatAUluv  m  given ;  also  a  complete  i'ronouncing  luuex.  .iOU  pp.  1x320. 

w  is  larger  than  some  of  the  $80  machines.  Will  do  every  descrip-  A  ^cbool  Hisiory  of  Frunce*  In  preparation. 

^  tlOD  of  sewing.  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  Seam,  Quilt,  Braid,  CORO,  Bind,  A  Primarr  Guited  Siates  History,  lu  beptember 

9  Gather,  Ruffle,  Shirr,  Pleate,  Fold,  Scollop,  Boll.  Embroider,  r*  A  Scbool  History  of  Rome*  In  preparation. 

CO  Ruii  DP  Bbeadths.  Ac.,  &c.  Vf  ill  sew  anttbiro  a  needle  will  oo  <0  A  School  History  of  Greece.  In  preparation. 

thJt  oTH^wuf’rFARTpforo^th ^  The  United  States  Reader,  Embracing  selections 
ni  i^rr  ^  American  Historians,  Orators,  Statesmen  and  Poets,  wil 

lelf-adjnsting  straight  needle,  reliable,  accurate  feed,  direct  mo-  planatory  observations,  notes,  etc.  The  whole  arranged 

S  ‘  "j  ^  foim  a  COMPLETE  CLASS  MANI  AL  OF  UNITED  STATES 

®  A  TOBY;  to  whlch  are  added  a  Vocabularv  of  Difficult  W 

O  II  H  n  O  “  Blographlcal  Index  of  Authors,  with  four  bandsc 

W  <■  The  Inventors  of  those  excellent  machines  can  he  relied  npon  M  .nf...  aia  ....  lomr, 

f  as  upright  and  responsible  men,  well  worthy  of  the  confidence  O  «\PP-  ••  ••••  .  •••••  •  •. . 

^  and  patronage  of  our  Christian  readers.  —  “Northern  Church  Z  The  Historical  Header.  Embracing  selections  in 

>  Standard  ’’  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27lh.  r,  and  Verse  from  standard  writers  of  Ancient  and  Moden 

’  “  tory;  with  a  Vocabulary  Of  Difficult  and  Unusual  Word: 

jg  uraers  iteceiTea,  Diographical  and  beographlcal  Indexes  12mo.  644  pp. 

(0  and  rnwhlnes  promptly  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  th.  (0  Anderson’s  Bloss’  Ancient  History.  Illustrated 
^  iollowing  cash  prices:  g#  colored  maps  and  a  chart.  445  pp.  12mo..  . 

ni  <  ANDERSON’S  UlSTOKIKS  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

2  adjustsble  extension  TABLE  aiid  ,  j>jj  cities,  which,  according  to  the  iast  United  States  Q 

dC  TREADLE,  prmshed  with  equipments  ready  for  “  contain  more  than  10,000  Inhabitants  each.  The  total  populat 

®  .■ . V  Yi' . $10  Each.  wA  these  ni  cities  amounts  to  7,674,921.  The  total  population  i 

O  M fine  Table  .  15  Q  J14  cities  using  Anderson’S  Histories  is  6,242, fez,  Andsi 

^  ..L  ‘S  Vi.  .  .??  ..  O  Historical  series  are  also  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

M  CABINET  STYLE  .  •  •  ^  _  sands  Of  Smaller  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  in  uumerpns  col 

r  MACHINES  with  enclosed  Table  TOLL  cABiNEi  8TTLB....  40  Z  academies  and  seminaries  in  all  parts  Of  the  country 

^  The  machines  st  $10  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  ot  a  higher  Ul 
■n  price,  the  only  difference  being  that  those  at  810  have  plain  but  |h 

^  neat  Table  and  Treadle,  while  those  of  a  higher  price  are  orna-  m  RECENTLY  PUBE18HED. 

H'*'  mental,  with  elaborate  and  costly  polished  black  walnnt.  m  ...  _ 

Tables  with  covers,  enclosed  cisM,  and  cabinet  style.  K  A  TreatiEO  OB  Pbysiologry  and  Hyaflene,  for  i 

PI  NO  extra  charges  made  for  packing  or  shipping  to  ANT  <  *“>“1  Institutions  and  General  Readei-s  ffy  Joseph  C.  I 

2  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  Special  cEBTlncATE  for  five  teabs  J  ‘".so®- “•  Pathological  b. 

i  with  every  machine.  Specimens  of  sewing,  illdstbated  cibod-  i 

O  LARS,  with  numerous  recommendations,  wholesale  cash  prices,  ^  the  BrooWyn  City  Uoyiital.  late  I  resident  of  the  Medic 

O  EETRAOBDiNAEv  iNDDOEMENTs  to  agents,  &c.,  mailed  free.  Exclus-  O  Ciety  of  the  State  of  New  lork.  Illustrated  with  nun 

IP  Ive  control  of  Tebbitort  given  gratis  to  capable  and  energetic  O  engravings  and  colored  plates.  270  pp.  12ino .  ... 

■■I  agents,  merchants,  store  keepers.  Itc.,  who  will  travel  or  open  9  ^  NEW  EDITION  OF 

agencies  and  exhibit  the  wonderful  mebits  of  our  machines  in  ^ 

m  their  localities,  and  solicit  orders.  Ill  TeEt  fFordt  in  l.ngliMh  Ortliog;rapliy .  with  fu 

jg  OUTFITS  and  COUNTY  RIGHTS  given  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  ^  nitions ;  also,  a  list  of  Modern  Geographical  Names,  wit 

*  An  nneqnaled,  quick  and  HONEST  money-making  bnsiness  for  fff  pronunciations,  and  words  in  common  use  similar  in 

•  male  and  female  canvassers  in  all  parts  of  the  conntry.— Christian  aw  By  N.  P.  Henderson,  Priacipal  of  Grammar  School  No. 

“  Index.  N.  V..  Jen  Rth.  Viirb  ISmn _  _  S.'i 


NEW  GRADED  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

BY  JAMES  B.  THOMPSON,  LL.D. 

I.  New  Mental  Arlthme’le.  144  pages.  16mo.  36c. 

II.  New  Radlmeista  of  Arltbmetlc.  224  pages.  16mo.  60c. 
III.  New  Practical  Arltbmetic.  884  pp.  l2mo.  $1. 

The  thousands  of  teachers  wlio  have  used  Prof  Thompson’s  old 
series  ot  Arithmetics  \v  ith  such  satisfactory  results,  and  also  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  works  on  this  subject  which  they 
are  now  using,  should  not  fail  to  examine  this  N£w  Graded  Se¬ 
ries,  as  the  publishers  feel  confident  these  hooks  will  be  found  far 
superior  to  any  other  works  on  this  subject. 

ANDERSON’S  HISTORICAE  SERIES. 

A  Grammar  School  History  of  tbe  United  States.  With 
onoseries  of  maps  showing  the  location  of  the  places  referred 
to,and  another,  beautifully  colored,  showing  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  its  territorial  acquisitions  and  politick  divisions. 

252  pp.  16rao . . . $120 

A  Pictorial  History  of  tbe  United  States.  Fully  ill¬ 
ustrated  with  maps,  portraits,Tignettes,  etc.  404  pp  12mo.  81.65 

A  Manual  of  General  History.  Illustrated  with  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  maps,  showing  tbe  changes  in  the  political  di¬ 
visions  of  the  World,  and  giving  the  location  ol  important 
places.  Various  tables  of  Chronology  and  contemporaneous 
events  arc  also  given,  with  a  complete  Pronouncing  Index. 

419  pp.  12me .  . 82.00 

A  School  History  of  England.  Illnstrated  with  colored 
maps,  showing  the  geographical  changes  in  the  country  at 
different  periods.  Chronological  and  Genealogical  Tables  are 
given ;  also  a  complete  Pronouncing  Index.  300  pp.  12a!0.  I1.66» 
A  School  History  of  France.  In  preparation. 

A  Primary  United  States  History,  in  September 
A  School  History  of  Rome.  In  preparation. 

A  School  History  of  Greece.  In  preparation. 

'The  United  States  Reader#  Embracing  selections  from 
American  Historians,  Orators,  Statesmen  and  Poets,  with  ex¬ 
planatory  observations,  notes,  etc.  The  whole  arranged  so  as 
to  form  a  Complete  CLASS  Mani'al  of  United  States  His¬ 
tory;  to  which  are  added  a  Vocabulary  of  Difficult  Words 
and  a  Biographical  Index  of  Authors,  with  four  handsomely 

colored  maps.  414  pp.  12mo. .  .  .  $l,5i> 

The  Historical  Header.  Embracing  selections  in  Prose 
and  Verse  from  standard  writers  of  Ancient  and  Modern  His¬ 
tory ;  with  a  Vocabulary  of  Difficult  and  Unusual  Words,  and 
Biographical  and  Geographical  Indexes  12mo.  644  pp.  $1.80. 
Anderson’s  Bloss’  Ancient  History.  Illustrated  with 

colored  maps  and  a  chart.  445  pp.  12mo .  $2.00 

Anderson’s  Histories  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  114  of 
the  171  cities,  which,  according  to  the  iast  United  States  Census, 
contain  more  than  10,000  luhabitauts  each.  Tbe  total  population  of 
these  171  cities  amounts  to  7,574,921.  The  total  population  of  tbe 
114  cities  using  Anderson’s  Histories  is  6.242, fez.  Anderson’s 
Historical  series  are  also  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  smaller  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  in  uumerpas  colleges, 
academies  and  seminaries  in  aU  parts  of  the  country 


Index,  N,  Y.,  Jan  etb. 


Cash  Remittances 


A  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene#  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Institutions  and  General  Readei’s.  By  Joseph  C.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  M.  D  ,  President  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society, 
Vice  President  of  the  N.  Y'.  Academy  of  Medicine,  Surgeon  to 
the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  late  President  of  the  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings  and  colored  plates.  270  pp.  12ino .  . $1  60 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Test  fVords  in  f.ngiish  Orthography#  with  full  defi¬ 
nitions  ;  also,  a  list  of  Modern  Geographical  Names,  with  their 
pronunciations,  and  words  in  common  use  similar  in  sound. 
By  N.  P.  Henderson,  Priacipal  of  Grammar  School  No.  2  New 
York.  18ino .  .  . 25  cents. 

I  The  above  volume  does  not  contain  a  selection  merely  of  diffi- 


Z  mnst  be  made  in  Post  Office  Money  Orders,  or  Bank  Drafts  made  ^  cult  words,  but  words  that  are  in  ordinary  use  that  are  liable  to 
n  psvable  to  our  order  in  New  York.  Registered  Letters  or  by  Ex-  J  be  misspelled. 

Z  paass  at  onr  risk.  A  - 

V  All  Orders  and  Commnnications  must  be  addressed  to  X 

^  ROBERT  J  MUEEIGAN  &  CO.  «  Sample  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  sent  to  Teachers  lor  ex- 

^  *  00  #1  ■  w#  #  "i  “  amination,  with  a  view  to  iutrcduction.  at  bail-price.  Full  de- 

w  33U  Canal  street#  N.  Y.  u  scriptive  circular  sent  on  application.  Liberal  terms  for  first  in- 

General  Msnnfacturers  >  troductions.  CCARK  &  MAYN  AR  D, 

Z  of  Machinery.  J  5  Barclay  St.,  ^'ew  York. 

'SMviioa  Nai  ‘suviioa  Naj.  OM  A.  BROWN,  107  6th  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 


scrijjtiye  circ 
troductions. 


i6  THE  EDUCATIONIST. 

THE  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  ART  gDDCHlON; 

A  Complete  Series  of  Text-Books  on  Drawmg, 

PREPARED  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS, 

By  prof.  WALTER  SMITH, 

State  Director  of  Art  Education  lor  Massachusetts. 


This  series  of  Text-books  on  Drawing,  which  will  bo  completed  during  the  year,  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  teachers 
and  others  interested  in  the  question  of  Art  Education,  as  being  better  adapted  for  use  in  schools  than  any  other  works  now  before  the 
pnblc .  Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  points : — 

First.  The  method  of  Instructing  is  entirely  different  from  that  taught  by  any  other  system.  Starting  with  the  idea  that  Drawing 
is  a  study  as  easilr  mastered  as  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  or  Geography,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  of  these  books  to  make  the 
system  of  instruction  simple,  logical,  and  progressive  throughout.  Beginning  with  judging  distances  and  drawing  straight  lines, 
pupils  are  led  forward  step  by  step  through  a  variety  of  examples  of  the  finest  forms  in  nature  and  art,  up  to  drawing  elaborate. orna¬ 
mental  forms  in  various  positions  and  of  varying  sizes  and  proi>ortions ;  and  also  to  original  designing.  Hence  the  instruction  and 
practice  given  in  these  books  not  only  lays  the  oasis  for  the  best  artistic  results,  but  pupils  at  the  same  time  are  taught  to  apply 
the  principles  learned,  to  practical  Industrial  Designing. 

Second.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  exercises  is  a  great  improvement  on  any  plan  heretofore  adopted.  The  pupil  has  his 
copy  and  is  instructions  directly  before  him,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  referring  from  one  to  the  other.  The  directions  themselves  are 
brief  and  explicit. — so  clear  that  pupils  can  readily  understand  what  they  are  required  to  do. 

Tliird.  The  great  variety  of  the  exercises  and  the  various  knowledge  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  reducing,  enlarging 
or  changing  theforms  of  the  copies  given.  This  varied  knowledge  pupils  readily  attain,  when  once  they  have  been  started  In  the  proper 
manner  of  work  ing. 

Fourth.  This  series  of  Drawing- Books  is  arranged  according  to  the  following  subject  divisions:— c 

Free  Hand  Outline  Drawing, 

Plane  Geometrical  Drawing, 

Perspective  Drawing, 

Model  and  Object  Drawing, 

Mechanical  Projection  and  Drawing, 

and  each  subject  embraces  three  or  more  books  or  parts  These  subjects  or  divisions  embrace  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  whether  of  an 
Artistic,  Industrial,  or  Mechanical  character,  and  these  books  of  Prof.  Smith’s  are  the  only  works  published  which  cover  the  whole 
ground.  This  series,  therefore,  is  the  only  complete  series  oi  Drawing-Books  accessible  to  American  teachers . 

Fifth  .  Teachers  can  teach  Drawing  by  this  system  with  much  better  results  than  by  any  other .  The  Text- Books  are  so  arrang^ed 
that  the  pupils  see  their  own  powers  develop  as  they  go  from  exercise  to  exercise;  while  for  the  special  benefit  of  Teachers,  Manuals 
are  prepared,  which  give  full  particulars  and  illustrations  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  subject,  together  with  valuable 
suggestions  in  revara  to  original  designing. 

Sixth.  The  Art  Education  which  is  now  demanded  for  public  schools,  and  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  made  a  parto  f 
her  common-school  education,  is  not  the  kind  of  drawing  heretofore  taught  in  schools.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  school  instnictio  n 
on  this  important  branch  of  education  which  compared  with  the  European  systems  of  Art  Education,  could  in  any  way  be  regarde  d 
as  satisfactory.  There  has  been  no  comprehensive  method  or  system  in  teaching  the  subject  at  all.  Pupils  have  been  set  to  copying 
forms  in  Outline  Perspective, Geometrical,  Object  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  in  the  most  confused  manner,  jumping  about  from  exercises 
in  one  class  of  subjects  to  other  exercises  of  an  entirely  diflerent  character  In  other  classes,  without  any  distinction  being  made  between 
them,  or  without  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  various  subjects  so  essentially  different  from  one  another,  being  explained  and 
or  under  stood.  Hence  the  teaching  of  Drawing  as  hitherto  conducted  has  led  to  no  practical  results ;  and  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
the  studey  itself  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  as  being  a  mere  amusement  and  applicable  only  to  pupils  who  might  have  some  specia 
aptitud  for  it.  The  use  of  these  books  of  Prof. Smith’s  will  remedy  these  defects  in  the  teaching  of  Drawing. 

Sewentli.  These  books  are  much  cheaper  in  price  thanany  others  now  before  the  public;  and  the  arrangement  of  them  is  the 
most  convenient  one  possible  for  school  use. 


Fia  I  C  E  S. 

Drawing-Books,  20  pages  in  each  book,  ......  25  Cents  each. 

Teachers’  Manuals,  per  copy,  ......  .  .  $2.50. 

Books  for  Free-Hand  Drawing,  6  in  number,  now  ready. 

Books  for  Oeometrical,  Perspective,  and  Model  and  Object  Dra'mng  will  be  reaily 

immediately. 

Copies  of  the  Drawing-Books  and  Manuals  furnished  for  examination  at  one  third  discount. 

This  system  has  already  been  introduced  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Salem,  Newburyport, 
Taunton,  New  Bedford,  Fitchburg,  Newton,  Dedham,  Pittsfield,  Gloucester,  and  many  other  points  in  New 
England.  It  has  also  been  introduced  in  the  important  cities  of  Pittsburg,  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee. 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston: 


